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OU can see that that ammuni- 
aon gets right up there in 
perfect condition. How? By doing 
everything you possibly can to use 
less paper and to save wastepaper! 


For it’s paper which protects our 
boys’ precious ammunition as it is 
transported from the war plant all 
the way across the ocean to the 
front line of battle. Yes, paper and 
paperboard truly keep the powder 





Of Course, You Can’t 
Pass the Ammunition —But— 


dry, keep the ammunition in 
prime condition for perfect firing. 


That’s why the Army and the 
Marines and the Navy—who need 
paper and paperboard to package 
more than 700,000 different items 
shipped overseas — ask your help 
in protecting our national paper 
supply, ask you to send all waste- 
paper to your local salvage head- 
quarters for reprocessing. 


It’s an easy job but a mighty im- 
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portant one. All you have to do 
is use less paper and help your 
storekeeper to use less paper. 
Don’t ask him to wrap factory- 
packaged goods, canned goods, 
bottled goods. Carry your own 
market bag or basket to save his 
paper bags. Never use a piece of 
paper at home unless absolutely 
necessary. And, again, save every 
scrap of wastepaper and give it to 
your local paper salvage collector. 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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and Thanksgiving 


FreLttow KiwaNiaNns: 


S this is written July 31 signs multiply that there may be an early conclusion 
of hostilities on the European war front. I realize that we are warned by 
military leaders that there may be months of hard and costly fighting ahead, 

and that a tendency to speculate on the time of Germany’s final submission may 
lead us to relax the war effort needed in this crisis. Nevertheless I feel that it is 
time that we should be considering how our clubs shall meet this day of peace 
when it finally arrives. 

I commend for your consideration the suggestion that every Kiwanis club imme- 
diately after hostilities cease, set aside its next or an early meeting date as a Day of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving, and a day when we shall in all humility and sincerity seek 
Divine aid that we may prove worthy of the costly sacrifices which have been made. 

\Vhile a great wave of relief will sweep our two countries when the news finally 
comes, let us hope that we shall have no unbridled emotional outburst as on 
Armistice Day in 1918, but that instead we shall temper our joy with the sober 
consciousness of the frightful cost, and the determination this time to make the 
peace permanent. 

In this prayerful hour in our clubs may we steel ourselves not to relax our 
efforts until victory also is finally won in the Pacific. May we be conscious of the 
bereaved hearts and the lonely homes to which our fallen heroes will never return. 

Let us also in this hour ponder how as a club and as individual citizens we can 
meet the problems that will grow out of the period of transition. 

Let us reflect how we can be of aid as friend and counselor to the men returning 
from service to our communities. They will need assistance not only in finding 
employment but in making the difficult emotional transition from a world of war 
and destruction to the normal routines of peace. 

Let us also study how our clubs can assist in community plans for postwar 
employment. 

Let us give deep thought to our individual responsibilities as citizens if we are 
to make secure here at home the rights of self-governing people for the preservation 
of which we have been fighting overseas. 

May the prayers that go up from our hearts on this Day of Thanksgiving from 
coast to coast give us the faith and strength we shall need to meet our respon- 
sibilities in the months ahead. May we make the most of our opportunities to 
serve in the true Kiwanis tradition. 





A Day of Prayer 
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OUR SACRED TRUS 


By Charles KE. Millikan 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR U. S.; 
PAST PRESIDENT, LOS ANGELES KIWANIS CLUB 


HE energies of Kiwanis clubs in community serv- 
ice have as their primary purpose at this time the 
perpetuation of American ideals and idealism for 
the benefit of our young people who are serving in the 
armed forces of the United States and Canada. That is 
rightly so. There is something more than merely providing 
plans and means for securing to these young people a 
place to work and live when they return from the service 
of their country. Community service for the benefit of the 
youth of today must of necessity contemplate not only the 
material but the spiritual values in community life. Those 
spiritual values in my concept of things must be built around 
the church, the home, and the state. 
There are certain values in life that can come only from 
the promotion, the pro- 


trom 


out for aid and relief instinctively they are turning to God. 
I have no apology for the simple faith I have in the 
existence of a Supreme Being. I take no credit to myself 
for that, because, during the formative period of my life, I 
had a father who believed there is a God to whom he could 
look, a God with whom he could talk, a God in whom he 
could place his confidence. He would take his two sons by 
the hand and draw them between his knees and teach them 
that simple faith in the existence of a God. I have had no 
reason from that day to doubt that there is a God who 
governs and guides and controls the affairs of men and 
of nations. In this day when our sons are leaving the 
threshold of home to meet untold perils, desolate indeed 
must be the soul of the man who, bidding goodbye to his 
son as he leaves for the service, 





tection if you please, of organ- 
ized, religious societies and in- 
stitutions. For more than 2,000 
years at every time of crisis in 
the affairs of men the one bul- 
wark that stood firm has 
been a faith in the Supreme 
Being. There is nothing acciden- 
tal about the fact that in this day 
when the souls of men are crying 


Former Trustee’s 


has 


time Convention most apropos for 
consideration during Constitution 
Week which falls September 17-23. 


cannot and with simple 


faith trust that God to care for 
the well-being of his son. 


pause 


remarks at War- 

Kiwanis is doing something of 
tremendous value, though perhaps 
unnoticed, in building the finest 
and the best in community life, 
by placing behind the church of 
God the influence of this organ- 
ization. 











The power to idee the work we do, 


To grow and have the larger view, 
To know and feel that we are free, 
To stand erect, not bow the knee. 
To be no chattel of the State, 

To be the master of our fate, 

To dare, to risk, to lose, to win, 


To make our own career begin. 


To serve the world in our own way, 






The same father who taught me to 
believe in the existence of a God, taught 
me something of the value of the free- 
dom of an American citizen under the 
government of the United States. He 
took my brother and me by the hand 
and took us through big woods in the 
state of my birth, Kentucky, and said 
substantially this—“These great woods 
are today being cleared of trees and 
stumps that men may make their small 
farms, so they may plant their crops 
and the the food 
that will sustain them and their fami- 
lies. Some day if the present rate of 


secure from earth 


growth of the United States continues, 
but no 
matter what comes, America must al- 


there will be no more land, 
ways be a land of freedom, a land of 
opportunity for you and for your chil- 
dren, and for your children’s children.” 

That concept of American citizen- 
ship is to me the most precious pos- 
session of any American, whether a 


citizen of the United States of America 


or of our great sister pation to the 


in wisdom, day by day. 
z and zest to climb, to rise; 
RIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


north. The lights of freedom must 
never go out on the North American 
continent if they are to stay aflame 
anywhere in the world. 


The purpose of the Public Affairs 
Committee for the United States is to 
suggest activities which can be carried 
out by Kiwanis clubs. We must under- 
stand clearly the problems that con- 
front America today so we may fear- 
lessly undertake the solution of those 
problems. 


The statement has been made that 
we have nothing to fear from Com- 
munism. Well, I have nothing to fear 
from the neighbor boy who shoots his 
air gun at the side of my house, but 
it annoys me. I have nothing to fear 
from certain types of individuals who 
challenge my right to walk along my 
side of the street, but when one tries 
to deprive me of that right I am ready 
to fight. Russia is the ally of the United 
States on the battlefield, but that does 
not give the Communists in the United 
States any right to try to undermine 
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our government, or to insinuate them- 
selves into positions of influence. They 
have no right to slip in, slide in, or 
force their way in, whether through 
labor organizations or any other type 
of organization, or through govern- 
mental influence seek to undermine the 
form of representative democracy that 
we have found so splendid in the de- 
velopment of American civilization. 

Kiwanis through its Public Affairs 
Committee should be willing—yes anx- 
ious—to protect the communities where 
Kiwanis serves from that type of sly 
influence. We have some of these people 
in my part of the country. We have 
some of considerable influence and we 
have some of considerable means. If 
you think they are not taking advan- 
tage of the present world situation in 
order to further 
into the affairs of the American gov- 
ernment, then it is time to study the 
situation and awaken to true facts. 

As a part of the development of a 
community service, Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the North American con- 
tinent, and particularly in the United 
States should give consideration to the 
constantly increasing growth of power 
of the Federal Government and the 
consequent loss of regulatory powers of 
the state. The trend of the national gov- 
ernment to control the lives, properties, 
and business of men must be checked. 
The independence of local governments 
is an essential principle of American 
democracy. 

Local government is the way the 
American government was founded. 
The whole concept of government in 
the United States is built upon the idea 
that men at home know what they want 
and what they need and men at home 
should be the controllers of their own 
destinies so far as property and hap- 
piness are concerned. 

It is a fact that today one out of 
every forty people in the United States, 
men, women, and children, is now on 
the civil payrolls of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Maybe that means nothing to 
you. Does it mean anything to you that 
in a great many of the states today the 
number of Federal employees engaged in 
governmental work in that state is about 
double the number of state employees? 


insinuate themselves 


Another function of community serv- 
ice is a constant study of the rights 
guaranteed to free men by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. No American 
citizen should apologize for looking his 
government square in the eye and say- 

(Turn to page 29) 
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GLIDING TO VICTORY 





Saqa of North America’s Three Biq Gliders 


By Chauncey J: Lake 


The Waco CG-3A 


HERE was a chill morning wind 

blowing when, on November 26, 

1942, Colonel Fred Dent, test 
pilot and member of Wright Field’s 
(Dayton, Ohio) 689 Inspection Board, 
first climbed into the nose of America’s 
No. 1 nine-man motorless craft. 

As the Waco Aircraft Company’s 
(Troy, Ohio) first-born glider rose 
gracefully into the wind, more flight 
and engineering articles were being 
rushed to completion. 

North America was beginning to pro- 
duce gliders! 

Between the months of November 
1942 and April 1943, 100 of these Waco 
CG-3A troop-carrying craft were turned 
out by the Commonwealth Aircraft 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri—the 
producing unit for the CG-3A’s. 

Like the CG-4A and the CG-13A, 
which came later, the Waco CG-3A is 
an externally-braced, high-wing mono- 
plane made of wood and steel tubing; 
entirely covered with fabric for lightness 
of weight. 

The craft was designed for the trans- 
portation of 9 fully armed and battle 
equipped men, two of whom act as pilot 
and co-pilot. Unlike the other two glider 
models, the CG-3A has no cargo-carry- 
ing provisions. 

The 3-A ship weighs more than 4,000 
pounds when fully loaded, better than 
half of this amount being useful load. 
She was built to be towed through the 
air at an air speed of not more than 
120 and its landing speed is approxi- 
mately 40 miles per hour. Wing spread 
is 73 feet, 1 inch, and overall length 
is 48 feet, 6 inches. 

Just how many glider pilots and 
troops actually received their rigorous 
training in this first glider model is, of 


However, we 
gliders were 


course, a military secret. 
can that the big 
quickly stationed at the Army’s four 
advanced glider training centers: Lub- 
bock, Texas, Stuttgart, Arkansas; Vic- 
torville, California; and Delhart, Texas. 


The Waco CG-4A 
America’s No. 2 troop-carrying glider 
is known as the Waco CG-4A fifteen 
place ship. This craft weighs more than 
8,000 pounds fully loaded (better than 
50 percent of this being useful load) 
and has accommodations for fifteen fully 


say, 





Note 75 


The Waco CG-4A will carry field pieces. 
mm. Howitzer and carriage being tucked inside. 


armed and equipped men, two of whom, 
as in the 3-A, act as pilot and co-pilot. 
The 4A has a wing spread of 83 feet, 
8 inches; an overall length of 49 feet. 
This ship is usually towed through the 
air at an airspeed of 150 miles per 
hour, and its landing speed is approxi- 
mately 55 miles per hour. 

As an alternate loading condition this 
No. 2 Waco glider will carry a standard 
U. S. Army Ford or Willys % ton 
truck with four men as crew plus two 
as extra crew. An additional load to 
the 4 ton truck is one standard M3A1 
75 mm. Howitzer and carriage com- 


plete with a crew of three plus the 
glider crew of two and ammunition sup- 
plies to make up the full available load. 

Thus, with an unbroken cargo space 
approximately 6 feet high by 6 feet 
wide by 13 feet long, the Waco CG-4A 
glider is one of the most usable air car- 
go carriers in the world. 

The ratio of the CG-4A’s 
progress due to loss of altitude ranges 
from 6 to 1 to 15 to 1, depending on 
wind direction, weight, and other vari- 


forward 


ables. This means, therefore, that even 
at the 
elider—towed to an altitude of 25,000 


minimum ratio, this military 





feet—could easily proceed more than 
25 miles into enemy territory. 

Of all the gliders produced, this Waco 
craft is considered to be amongst the 
most practical in the world. Production 
of this model has been tremendous, and 
while the actual figures are once again 
a military secret, we can state here that 
the production figure will be somewhere 
around 10,000 units. At one time there 
were as high as 17 prime contractors 
furnishing the A.A.F. with the Waco 
designed and engineered ship. 

The Waco CG-4A Troop and Cargo 
Carrying Glider is daily making history. 
These big aerial freight cars are haul- 
ing men and materials wherever needed 
and have been known to transport every 

(Turn to page 28) 





Fifteen men are stowed away in a Waco CG-4A 


glider. Glider's nose is raised. 








PON entering any small town 
in America one is immediately 
conscious of the results obtained 
from the plans made by the early pio- 
neers of freedom and enterprise. Their 
objectives as set forth in the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States, 


“establish justice, insure domestic tran- 


quility, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty,” 
have been achieved. The homes, the 


schools, the factories, the stores, are in- 
disputable evidence of the success of a 
people who, by common consent, have 
guaranteed to each other, “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

During the past quarter century a 
new influence has made an important 
contribution to this condition of peace- 
ful and yet aggressive development. 
The service club has promoted “the 
general welfare” to a degree considered 
impossible fifty or one hundred years 
ago and illustrates the importance of 


recognizing the humanitarian values of 


By William A, Dunlap 


It is for the survival of the freedom 
of individual opportunity which the 
small town typifies that we are 
now fighting. Down through the 
years much of the leadership and 
statesmanship which have helped to 
see our two countries through many 
of their most trying crises have 


emanated from the small town. 
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community life. The service clubs have 
that the human 
values pays big dividends in a material 
way through the reduction of crime and 


proven attention to 


want. The development of citizenship 
appreciation in the youth makes them 
better qualified to accept the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship when they reach 
the age of accountability. 

Located on the shores of Lake Oka- 
bena, Worthington, the county seat of 
Noble County, Minnesota, is a typical 
town. Sur- 


midwestern agricultural 


rounded by productive farm land it is 
the trading center and shipping point 
for a large area in southwestern Min- 
nesota. Treelined streets, well kept, sub- 
stantial homes, modern school build- 
ings, beautiful parks. municipally owned 
electric and water utilities, central 
heating and sewerage disposal plants, 
a natural gas distributing company, all 
give evidence of the sound conservative 
development in the 72 years since its 


founding. Its citizens are conscious of 
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the spiritual values of life and the four- 
teen churches to be found here indicate 
recognition of the religious faiths of 
our nation, 

Worthington boasts that it has no 
factories, but it does have flourishing 
The Farmers Cooperative 
Company produces vast quantities of 
feed and seed, paying substantial div- 
idends to its members. Creameries pro- 


industries. 


duce butter, cheese, ice cream; they 
process poultry and eggs and employ 
over 500 people. One hatchery has a 
capacity of one million eggs. Turkeys 
are an important crop, and already this 
year over two million pounds of dressed 
turkeys have been shipped for use by 
the armed forces. A well equipped med- 


ical clinic and a daily newspaper 





furnish these important services. Mod- 
ern plants with the latest equipment 
house these and other industries which 
keep employment at a constant level 
and help to produce the general well- 
being which is so evident. 

Two banks and a savings and loan 
association, locally owned, with deposits 
of over $6,000,000 indicate the thrift of 
the 6500 inhabitants and their farmer 
neighbors. Yet, Worthington has con- 
sistently over-subscribed its War Bond 
the contributions to the 
_various war-time agencies have been 


quotas, and 
generous. 

A friendly city, it gives the visitor, 
who cannot long remain a stranger, the 
impression of a carefully developed ap- 
preciation of the essentials of good liv- 
ing. Clean, morally and physically, it 
amply demonstrates the best American 
traditions and justifies the necessity for 


defending these traditional freedoms 


from the onslaught of the aggressor 
who would destroy them. 

Such cities as Worthington, and there 
are many of them, in Canada and the 
United States, do not just happen. Per- 
haps the reason may be found in the 
fact that the community leaders have 
learned how to work together in har- 
mony on all matters pertaining to the 
general welfare. Petty jealousies and 
eliminated be- 
cause these community leaders have 


selfishness have been 


Right: Beauties from 
Worthington. A few of 
the thousands of tur- 
keys produced for food 
each year await the 
hatchet proudly. 


Above: Lake Okabena 
provides loveiy setting 
as well as recreation 
facilities. Right: Many 
Boy and Girl Scout 
Troops sponsored by 
the various organiza- 
tions use cabin pro- 
vided by the Kiwanis 
Club in city park on 
the lake. 


come to know and understand one an- 
other, through the weekly fellowship of 
their Kiwanis Club. Organized in 1922 
it now has more than 90 members rep- 
resenting the business, professional and 
agricultural classifications of the city 
county. The 
schools, the newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher, the county agent, the municipal 
judge, the county officers, the high 


and superintendent of 


school principal, the sheriff, the city 
officials, the farmer, the merchant, the 
banker, the doctor, and the clergyman 


NM leadership of these men. Men who have 




































will all be found at the Kiwanis meet- 
ing. Many youth groups profit by the 


learned to give and take, to laugh and 
work together, and who are striving 
constantly to achieve the goal they have 
set for themselves. 

The Civic 
tion of 250 


the Kiwanians, is aggressively promot- 


and Commerce Associa- 


members, which includes 


ing the best interests of the city in a 


commercial way. Both organizations 






cooperate in attaining the desired re- 


sults in their respective fields. 
Certainly, all Americans and Cana- 
dians can be proud that they have 
learned to live together in a spirit of 
mutual understanding. If the peoples in 
other parts of the world who have lived 
for centuries in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, distrust and intolerance could 
understand and adopt the North Ameri- 
can Way, international peace would be 


assured. 





8 
By Roe Fulkerson 
 ) 
I'M BRAGGING . . 
OE LOUIS needn't swagger around so much. I know 
he is a world’s champion, but he has nothing on me. 
I, too, am a world’s champion. 
« 


Man of War needn't arch his neck and shake out his mane 
so arrogantly. I know that he is a world’s champion, but 
I am a world’s champion myself! 


Move over, Joe. Slide along a little, Man of War. I am 
entitled to sit down on the champions’ bench with you and 


all the other world’s champions. 


I have lived a long, long time. They stopped having birth- 
day cakes for me when they had to buy the candles by the 
gross. But I bet no man ever lived who had more friends 


or more fun than I have had! 


Fun doesn’t come from wealth, or from geography. Fun 
comes from friends. You can be rich as Croesus and live 
in the most beautiful country in the world, and still be 
miserable unless you have friends. You can be poor as a 
church mouse and live in an igloo on the top of the North 
l’ole and be as happy as a boy at the circus—if you have 


a lot of friends. I have ’em! 


I like to think how much fun I have because of my many 
Kiwanis friends. Take the last Council meeting, for instance. 
The Past International Presidents, celebrating my twenty- 
five years on this Magazine, created a new office in Kiwanis 
and elected me the only man to hold it. They made me an 
Honorary Past International President of Kiwanis. The 
fact that they unanimously tied three strings to it made no 
difference in my joy. They decided I should have no vote 
and no voice in their meetings, and as a climax, that I 
couldn’t even attend the meetings ! 


Holding this office as its only member makes me a world’s 
champion, of course, and I rejoice in the distinction, but I 
try to be modest about it. Thinking it over, I naturally think 
of the other marvelous honors that have come to me because 


of my friends, 


I have had many years of activity in the Masonic order. 
With pride I admit that I am a Past Grand Master, a Past 
Grand High Priest, a Past Potentate and an honorary 33° 
Scottish Rite Mason, All these high titles conferred on me 
by my brethren in this great fraternity fill me with what 
| consider pardonable elation. But these honors have come 
to many other men, so they do not make me a_ world’s 


champion. 


Page 
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I am married to the finest woman who ever lived— 
excepting your wife, of course. When she finally said “I 
do,” I felt that I had reached the peak of my career. But 
just being married does not make me a world’s champion. 
That has happened to almost every man in the world. 


I have paced the men’s labor room of a hospital hour 
after hour waiting for the nurse to come and tell me that 
I was a father. When I knew that I was the father of a 
perfect baby girl, I felt that I had achieved a mighty pin- 
nacle in my life. But after all, a lot of other fellows have 
been fathers, so this doesn’t make me a world’s champion. 


There were other stirring moments in my life. My first 
pair of long pants. The first time I kissed a girl. I don’t 
remember her name, but I remember the thrill of it. I re- 
member playing short stop and catching a line drive in the 
ninth when there were two out and three on base. I remem- 
ber the thrill of seeing my first story in a national magazine 
carrying my name as author. But let me tell you when I[ 
first became a world champion. ... 


You remember Grandpa Hackney, of course. He was Big 
Jim Greer’s wife's father. He was the greatest fisherman 
in my town. He knew where the big fish lay in Pistol Creek, 
and how to lure them onto a hook. I learned from him that 
the best fisherman fishes alone, so one day I went way up 
in the thickets at the head of the dam, baited my hook with 
a nice gob of wriggling angle worms, lowered it and its 
red and white bobber into the creek at the foot of a big 
willow where the current had washed out a deep hole. 


My float didn’t bob—it simply disappeared beneath the 
surface! I struck frantically and for a few moments it was 
a toss-up whether the boy would go into the creek or the 
fish would come out, but eventually on the grass beside me 
lay the biggest red horse sucker I had ever seen. I stopped 
fishing right there and walked a mile out of my way to 
carry that fish up Main Street so that every one might see! 


When I showed it to Grandpa Hackney, he it was who 
gave me the great thrill of my life, and conferred the highest 
honor which has ever come to me. He looked at the three 
foot long sucker and said, “Son, you are the World’s Cham- 
pion Red Horse Sucker Fisherman!” 


I don’t envy other men their honors, and I try to be 
modest about the fine things which have come to me. I try 
not to be a braggart, as so many old men are. But after 
all, being the World’s Champion Red Horse Sucker Fisher- 
man is something to brag about! 
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By Eve Stanley 


HAT won’t a man do for 
love! 

Take a genial, fat, good- 
natured, lazy personality like Throck- 
morton P. Gildersleeve, contented with 
his position as Summerfield’s City 
Water Commissioner. Enjoying his 
comfortable home, graced by teen-age 
niece Marjorie and nephew Leroy and 
tended by efficient colored Birdie, life 
is kind to Gildy—his troubles are minor, 
his friends devoted, his life compara- 
tively serene. 

Then something happens to our hero’s 
idyllic existence. Into his consciousness 
wiggles that sly little love-bug, and 
Cupid’s darts startle him into a life of 
activity, even strenuous labor—all to 
please the woman of his dreams. 

Is it enough for charming school 
principal Eve Goodwin that Gildy is 





City Water Commissioner ? Is it enough 
for her that Gildy has proposed, has 
popped a sparkler on her finger, re- 
iterates his devotion to her in ringing 
words and lilting melodies? 

No—a hundred times no. 

He must go “all out” for bigger ac- 
complishments, must fight the forces of 
corruption, must be her knight in shin- 
ing armor and whip a mountain-sized 
political dragon. 

In short, Throckmorton P. Gilder- 
sleeve must become Summerfield’s next 
Mayor, no matter how it’s going to in- 
convenience him to accomplish the feat. 

And all to prove his love for the lady 


Eve. 


Right: The Great Gildersieeve 
at his campaign headquarters, 
Evidently the road to the May- 
or's office is not too smooth 


a one. 
Left Below: 
Gildersleave and 
druggist Peavey 


(played by Dick Le- 

Grand) discuss what 

should go into a 

"Gildersleeve for 

Mayor'' sandwich, 

Could one ingredient 
be ham? 


Right: Gildersleeve 
and Judge Hooker 
(Earle Ross) are 





pleased with some 
campaign strategy. 
Right: "I can sing 
at your rallies too,"' 
claims Leroy, but 
Marjorie, Birdie 
(Lillian Randolph) 
the cook and Gildy 
are dubious. 


This is the situation which tickled the 
funny-bones and imaginations of mil- 
lions of “Great Gildersleeve” radio fans 
during the 1944 spring series of Sunday 
NBC programs sponsored by Kraft 
Cheese Company. 

Every time Gildy got tired of the 
thought of campaigning, Eve has 
spurred him on to renewed effort. Fi- 
nally Gildy took on Judge Hooker as 
manager, opened headquarters over 
barber Floyd Munson’s shop, had photo- 
graphs taken, issued ‘“Gildersleeve for 
Mayor” buttons—in fact, did everything 
necessary except for one vital spark in 
the plan—he just couldn't figure out a 
perfect campaign procedure. 






































Then it happened—announcement of 
the annual Summerfield City Employees’ 
picnic. Now here was the right place 
to start his campaign, decided the Judge 
and Gildy, but how to outsmart the in- 
cumbent, Mayor Terwilliger? Which 
scheme would work against adroit old 
Cyrus, who understood all the political 
tricks? There has to be a skunk at 
every successful picnic—but which can- 
didate would prove to be that malodor- 
ous animal ? 

Came the day and the event. With 

(Turn to page 32) 
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FORGOTTEN gai 


CHIED jj 


By Frank P. Hammond, M. D. 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR, BLUE CROSS PLAN 
FOR HOSPITAL CARE: PAST GOVERNOR, 
N« EASTERN IOWA 
DISTRICT 


EANING against a frame building 





in Minneapolis, a young boy 
watched a team of horses stand- 
ing across the street, harnessed to a 
heavy brewery wagon. Suddenly there 
came the piercing shriek of a factory 
whistle. The horses leaped high, pawing 
the air. With a jerk, the heavy wagon 
started moving—faster and faster as the 
horses raced down the narrow street. 
The boy uttered an excited exclamation 

and ran too. For two blocks he fol- 
lowed the runaway team. 

This may not seem at all unusual, for 
any small boy will run after excitement. 
But this boy had never run before in 
his life! 
the assistance of crutches. This boy was 
Earl R. 


When the neighbors saw the boy run- 


He had never walked without 
Carlson, a spastic paralytic. 


ning, they called to his mother: “Your 


boy walks without his crutches! A 


KIWANIS 


fn 





miracle has happened! Your prayers 
have been answered !” 

The neighbors were wrong. There 
was no miracle; it was his complete 








EDITOR’S NOTE 

About three years ago, Raymond H. 
McPherron, M.D., member of the 
Woodlawn-South Shore Club and past 
Lieutenant-Governor of Division 4, IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District, presented 
“The Spastic Child” to the District 
Governor and Board of Trustees as a 
district-wide objective. The Board ap- 
proved his suggestion and authorised 
him to publish an article on the subject 
in THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE. Soon after- 
ward, Doctor McPherron became ill, 
and on his death-bed asked the author 
to take over. The obligation was ac- 
cepted. The detailed plan of operation 
for Kiwants Clubs will be prepared and 
presented to the clubs of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. 
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A sad commentary 


on false conception 


‘ 
| 








and understanding. 


preoccupation with what was happening 
at the time that gave him control over 
his ordinarily helpless limbs. 

In order to understand the spastic, 
try to write with your left hand. You 
grip the pencil awkwardly, and the re- 
sult is shaky and almost illegible—a 
scrawl. Or, imagine that you are on a 
moving train. You reach for a glass of 
water just as the train swerves around 
a curve, and instead of gripping the 
glass, your arm shoots out and you 
grasp at space. Quickly you change 
your movement, and next time you 
grasp the glass securely. <A _ spastic 
rarely has such control; he may try 
time and time again to pick up the glass 
of water, only to have his hand shoot 
off in the opposite direction. A person 
with spastic paralysis has had a brain 
injury; the motor nerves that connect 
the muscles with the brain are affected 
abnormally and become “tangled” so 
that the brain is unable to give the 
proper order, and the undeveloped 
muscles are not able to obey. 

There are many ways in which the 
brain may become injured but the most 
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common cause of cerebral palsy, which 
produces the condition known as spastic 
paralysis, is a hemorrhage in the brain 
as the child is passing through the birth 
canal, an accident that wreaks havoc 
with the delicate parts of the brain 
which control the motor nervous sys- 
tem. It may occur in a normal delivery, 
in labor helped by the use of instru- 
ments, and in exceptionally rapid de- 
livery. The fine web of blood vessels in 
the infant’s head bursts with pressure 
caused by instruments or by the too- 
rapid movement of the head through the 
birth canal. Or the navel cord may be- 
come twisted around the neck, producing 
a hemorrhage of the brain through the 
pressure it exerts. Once the brain is 
injured, the child will have little chance 
for control over his actions until he 
learns to “think with his muscles.” The 
“wires” have become tangled, but the 
spastic’s mind often remains as keen, 
and he himself as intelligent, as any 
normal person of his own age. 

Why, then, should he be branded as 
a mental defective as spastics often 
are? Because he walks with a “scissors” 
gait and a jerky body? Because the 
movements of his head and contortions 
of his arms and hands appear grotesque 
and “idiotic” ? Because of a fixed facial 
expression and speech difficulties that 
he is unable to control? Actually, noth- 
ing is wrong with his mind—the injury 
is to a small part of the brain which 
sends impulses through the nervous 
system to the muscles of locomotion. 
It is an injury only to the brain center 
that controls the mechanical movements 
of the body. 

As the spastic grows and develops 
to the age when children play and 
romp together, he first becomes aware 
of his affliction. His mind is clear and 
he thinks as normal people do. Insults 
to his mental aptitude and the suffering 
that follows begin when he becomes 
conscious of being abnormal by seeing 
other children who are able to run 
and play without any difficulties. Con- 
tinued over the years, this conscious- 
ness tends to develop a confirmation i: 
the spastic’s own mind that he is “not 
normal,” and gradually he assumes that 
mental effort also is useless. 

Yet the thinking apparatus of the 
Spastic is not impaired! Therefore, 
under proper care, education and sym- 
pathetic understanding, he should be 
able to contribute something to society 
and his community. If the spastic is 
provided the chance to go to a special 
complete facilities for 


school with 


mental and physical education of chil- 
dren of his type, if he is taught ways 
to control his unruly muscles, especially 
if he is taught that he is normal men- 
tally and is given assurance that he 
can develop into a useful citizen—in 
the great majority of cases he will 
grow and develop with amazing rapidity 
until the time when he can take an 
assigned role in the social or business 
world, 

Take, for example, the spastic boy, 
Earl Carlson, who couldn’t walk with- 
out crutches. Carlson, who wasn't even 
able to feed himself when he was a 
boy, became so thoroughly competent 
mentally under efficient tutelage that he 
“put himself through school and later 
through college and medical school! 
Friends assisted him both financially 
and spiritually to overcome his physical 
handicap so that he might become a 
specialist in the very field in which he 
himself was afflicted—spastic paralysis. 
He did most of this himself by bull- 
dogged resolution, but the sympathetic 
understanding and assistance of his 
mother, neighbors and friends were of 
incalculable importance. 

There is hope for the spastic to im- 
prove, but he must be understood by 
his own family first, and then given 
extended cooperation and help by the 
people in his community so that he may 
take his rightful place among them. 
Training and education make the dif- 
ference between a person who becomes 
socially adjusted and one who remains 
mentally as well as physically handi- 
capped all his life because of parents’ 
and friends’ stupidity. 

What can be done for spastics? The 
answer is simple: Treat them as intel- 





ligent human beings! Treatment for 
the spastic child should begin as 
soon as possible. It would be ideal if 
he could be placed in a special school 
for children like him. This cannot al- 
ways be done. But there are some 
simple procedures and exercises that 
can be supervised at home by his 
parents. 

Relaxation is the first objective. It 
may seem a comparatively easy thing 
to the ordinary person, yet this simple 
act is one of the hardest tricks for the 
spastic to accomplish. In order for the 
child to gain control over his hyper- 
irritable and spastic muscles, relaxation 
in every part of the body is necessary 
first. Treatment for the spastic child 
involves a few muscular exercises that 
must be repeated regularly every day, 
month after month. When the child is 
completely relaxed, he must be taught 
to move just one set of muscles at a 
time, keeping relaxed all the muscles 
not necessary to this one movement. 

Specialists in the field of treatment 
for cerebral palsy have found quite a 
few tricks that can be used to divert 
the spastic child’s attention from 
thoughts of himself. This is necessary, 
because when he has finally mastered 
the first elementary movements, such 
as walking, talking, breathing and rais- 
ing his arm, he finds that he is not 
always able to accomplish these actions 
because he is conscious of having failed 
to do them successfully in the past. 
Emotional self-suggestion such as this 
will send his limbs moving in every 
way but the one he wishes. 

In schools organized for spastics in 
various parts of the country, they are 
taught to perform two actions at once. 
Parallel chalk lines are drawn on the 
floor, and the spastic child diverts some 
of his energy into watching the lines 
as he walks. Walking between parallel 
bars is a similar treatment. Another 
trick is to paint pictures on the floor. 
The child will become so engrossed in 
watching the pictures that he forgets 
his leg muscles for the moment and 
walks almost normally! 

Very often, parents are more inter- 
ested in learning about drugs which 
“cure” the child temporarily than in 
consulting their family doctor or a 
specialist who will talk mental treat- 
ments and exercises to them. Drugs can 
be used sometimes but the after-effect 
on the spastic child is often even more 
exaggerated Alcohol will 
relax a spastic so that he can perform 

(Turn to page 30) 


movement. 
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OOPERATING with the Treasury Department in 

the Fifth War Loan Drive, New Jersey District 

Kiwanis clubs accepted a quota of $3,000,000 as a 
district objective. This was a quota of approximately $1000 
per member throughout the district and called for active sup- 
port by everyone. Quotas were actually established by the 
State War Finance Committee, and the clubs supplied further 
competition to the campaign by establishing their own goals 
of guns, tanks, airplanes, landing boats, etc. Before long the 
tanks rolling toward Berlin may carry the name of a New 
Jersey Kiwanis club on their sides, and Hirohito may notice 
a new emblem on the planes which bomb Tokyo. The Ki- 
wanis club drive was well advertised in each city by means 


of posters while the newspapers gave their full support. 
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The Wartime Citizenship Committee, Adie Shultz, Chair- 
man, organized and directed the project, distributing litera- 
ture, posters and other aids in making this campaign suc- 
cessful. That their efforts were fruitful and that the 3,000 
Kiwanians in the district took this objective seriously is at- 
tested by the results. $9,919,143.10 in War Bond and Stamp 
sales was reported at the end of the campaign, which is 
307% of quota, a remarkable achievement. The 35 clubs 
listed exceeded their quotas substantially and all 70 clubs 
made an important contribution toward an early victory. 

John E. Manning, State Administrator, congratulated the 
clubs on their record stating that ‘Kiwanis has set a splen- 
did example of what can be accomplished by a_ united, 
concerted effort.” 
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Br Frank Luther Mott 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Tut, Tut, Mr. Tutt! 


UT, tut, Mr. Tutt! 
you would fool us, didn’t you? 


Thought 


And you very nearly did, too! 
Yankee Lawyer: The Autobiography 
of Ephraim Tutt (Scribner, $3.50) pur- 
ports to be the life story of Ephraim 
Tutt, lawyer, hero of many an exciting 
and amusing Saturday Evening Post 
story by Arthur Train. You had sup- 
posed Mr. Tutt was a fictional charac- 
ter, and you pick up this book supposing 
it is fiction. But the thing is so convinc- 
ing; the old photographs of Mr. Tutt’s 
father and mother, as well as those of 
young Ephraim, seem so real and hon- 
est; and the story itself, with its refer- 
ences to Eph’s childhood friend Calvin 
Coolidge and many other actual persons, 
seems so genuine, that pretty soon you 
say to yourself, “Maybe this is Arthur 
Train’s own autobiography.” Then you 
go and look Train up in Who's Who 
and find dates and places don’t jibe. So 
you compromise by deciding that it is 
fiction, after all, with a liberal admix- 
ture of Lawyer Train’s own experi- 
ences, and settle down to enjoy a good 
book. 

And it is a good one. It is full of 
good anecdotes—some of them the orig- 
inals on which Tutt short stories were 
built, but most of them quite new—such 
yarns as a salty old fellow, full of years 
and wisdom, might dig up out of a 
long experience to tell to a group of 
friends around the dinner table. 

The Tutt “autobiography” was a won- 
derful idea, for Mr. Tutt is a man of 
whom we cannot see too much, Cham- 
pion of the under dog, clever and re- 


sourceful in a fight, full of dry humor, 
something of a philosopher, he deserves 
a place in our gallery of American indi- 
vidualists like Henry Ford and Cal 
Coolidge and Uncle Joe Cannon. His 
experiences, first as a “horse and buggy 
lawyer,” then as a Tammany assistant 
district attorney owing his appointment 
to Richard Croker, and then as a city 
lawyer in private practice, are full of 
interest and some significance. 

Yankee Lawyer is a three-star book. 


“General Ike’ 


Eisenhower, Man and Soldier (Wins- 
ton, $2) is the book that answers your 
questions about the military hero whose 
name is in everyone’s mouth today. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller has dug out 
the facts and legends of his ancestry, 
family, birth, and childhood from the 
knowing ones in Elizabethville, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Abilene, 
Kansas; and has presented them here. 
Thus the 


Denison, Texas; and 
neighbors, the aunts, the 
family ministers anc physicians all have 
their say; and all are proud to tell what 
they knew of the homely, lively kid who 
didn't seem so wonderful then, but who 
is now among the great of the earth. 
The latter part of this book is bet- 
ter, or at least more absorbing than the 
earlier part. In other words, Eisen- 
hower’s military career is more interest- 
ing than his ancestry and childhood. 
His work with tanks in the First World 
War, his service with MacArthur in 
the Philippines, his management of the 
Operations Division at the beginning 


of the present war, his campaigns in 
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North Africa, Sicily, and Italy, and 
finally his organization of the invasion 
effort in England, make readable chap- 
ters and give us a view of the rapid 
rise of Eisenhower. Also they show 
how hard work, organizing ability, and 
an unassuming but masterful person- 


ality have made “General Ike’s” success. 


E. J. Pratt’s Poems 


E. J. Pratt is one of Canada’s leading 
poets. A professor of English at Vic- 
toria College, Toronto, he has done most 
of his work in narrative verse; his The 
Titanic and Dunkirk will be remembered 
by some of our readers. 

Mr. Pratt’s latest volume, Still Life 
and Other Verse (Macmillan Company 
of Canada, $1.25) contains some fifteen 
pieces, most of them on war themes and 
none very long. There is a kind of di- 
rect informality in these poems, whether 
the theme is Hitler or the Stoics, a sub- 
marine or cosmic theology. 

One of the most striking poems in 
this slim volume is “The Submarine.” 
Nothing can give the readers of this 
review a better idea of the quality and 
manner of Mr. Pratt than a few lines 
from this poem: 

No forebear of the whale or shark, 

No aurian of the Pleiocene, 

Piercing the sub-aquatic dark, 

Could rival this new submarine . . . 

But was there one in all their race 

Combined such terror with such grace 

As this disturber of the glooms, 

This rapid sinuous oval form 

Which knew unerringly the way 

To sound and circumvent a storm 

Or steal a march upon her prey? ... 

In her thoracic cavities 

One hundred tons of batteries 

Were ready, on the dive, to start 

The musculation of her heart. 

It is a pity to quote only bits. The 
whole poem, and the whole volume, are 
worth your reading. 


Whodunit of the Month 


Dead Ernest, by Alice Tilton (Nor- 
ton, $2) is one of the most riotous, 
slick mysteries of the year. 
Witherall, who looks like 
Shakespeare and thrillers, is 
again on the job, meeting up with the 


funny, 
Leonidas 
writes 


nuttiest conglomeration of queer charac- 
ters and fantastic incidents yet. If you 
like this sort of thing, this is just the 
sort of thing you like. 

















Modern Marco Polo 
Although not actually in service, Ki- 


wanian Earl L. Core of Morgantown, 


West Virginia, is serving on behalf of 
the armed forces. He is on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of West Vir- 
ginia and is exploring the forests of the 
\ndes Mountains for a plant yielding a 
drug essential to the health of our troops 
operating in hot climates. His story of 
a 100-mile trip from Sonson, in the de- 
partment of Antioquia to the Magdalena 
River in Colombia, reads like an ad- 


venture of Marco Polo. 


MY NAVY SON 


Wherever stars may shine tonight, 
Veiled by the clouds of war, or bright 
With peace and calm of resting sea 
Laving the shores where men are free; 
God watch and guard you, valiant son, 
And give you strength—a battle won. 


Across the miles of warring sea 

Its thundering voice sounds back to me. 
Above its mighty, lashing roar, 

A whispered pause is heard once more; 
And heart is eased and soul is calm 
With strength of hope and Gilead's balm. 


One prays that isle of palm and pine, 
Or frowning heights of arctic clime 
Shall sentinel stand to guide your way; 
That numbing chill may melt away, 
Warmed by a pride in deeds as brave 
As ever honored ocean wave. 


For you, may sea no terrors hold, 
And duty steel your spirit bold. 

High purpose helms your gallant ship, 
Your country's honor tightens grip 
Which forward held your fearless prow 
Straight to the fore—and holds it now! 


Sonas of the sea, swell full and strong. 
Winds of the sea, harp memories long 

Of sire, who sailed your creamy wave 
Though pirate flag frowned—free and brave! 
Calm of the sea, when wrong shall fail 
And right shall rule, do thou prevail. 


Brave son, may heritage of blood 

Keep true thy soul with thoughts that flood 
Thy will to do, with purpose high, 

A nation's might, that cannot die: 

And He, who faultless keeps the scroll 
Guard thee and keep thee as days unroll, 


Henry T. McDonatp 
Past Gov., West Virginia District 
Harpers Ferry 











From top down: Balsa—the lightest wood in the 


world; Dug-out canoe; Earl L. Core, member at 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Air Pioneer 

A pioneer in flying is Air Commodore 
Adelard Raymond, member of the Mon- 
treal, Quebec, club. In the first World 
War he served with the Royal Flying 
Corps overseas and took part in aerial 
combat in many major battles. He's 
been in the thick of it since the begin- 
ning of the present war, first as Squad- 
ron Leader with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, later with the formation of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force Man- 
ning Depot as Wing Commander and 
Officer Commanding. Just 
recently he was appointed to the im- 
portant post of Air Officer Commanding 
No. 3 Training Royal Canadian Air 
l‘orce Headquarters, Montreal, and re- 
ccived the merited promotion to the high 


appointed 


rank of Air Commodore. 


Once a Kiwanian 
Always a Kiwanian 
On a battlefield in far off Italy, two 


members of the Mid-City, New Orleans, 
club found time to discuss the activities 
of their club, the details of which had 
been furnished by the club in order to 
keep them up.to date. Their names, Dr. 
Vincent P. Blandino, now Captain U. S. 
Army and Dr. John P. Schiro also Cap- 
tain U. S. Army, the former a dentist 
and the latter a physician. Through 
their club they were kept informed of 
each other’s address and when it was 
possible to effect a meeting they did. 
Here is the way Captain Blandino puts 
it: “Today Captain Schiro came to see 
me and we spent all morning together. 
Gosh! did we have a lot to talk about, 
mostly members of the Mid-City Ki- 
wanis club and their activities.” 
We’re Proud, Captain 

“For heroism at great risk of life at 
an Allied airfield in Italy, April 20, 
1944” reads the citation for the award 
of the Soldier’s Medal to Capt. Robert 
L. Blackman, who rescued the crew of 
a burning B-24. Now a flight surgeon, 
he had had a private medical practice 
in Los Angeles and was vice president 
of the Los Feliz Kiwanis club. 
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Army Santa Claus 


By Col. C. 


C.. Garner 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR, ARMY POSTAL SERVICE 


Christmas packages for men 


in al branches of armed 


services must be mailed be- 


tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. 


66 AIL from home is_ the 

thing we need most,” 

writes a soldier from a 
remote South Pacific Island. The Army 
recognizes mail as the most potent of 
all morale factors. Even though Ameri- 
can soldiers are scattered over the 
globe, they want to maintain their ties 
with home and family and_ friends. 
Mail is the soldier’s only direct contact 
with home. It is especially important 
to those in uniform serving in overseas 
stations to be remembered by their 
family and friends at Christmas time. 


A thirty-day period, September 15- 


October 15, has been set aside as 
Christmas mail month for the armed 
forces stationed overseas. During this 
period the usual restrictions on the 
mailing of packages will be relaxed. 
Normally, it is possible to mail parcels 
upon their request. 
During the period from September 15 


to soldiers only 


to October 15, this requirement is lifted, 
and packages can be mailed without a 
request from the soldier. The size and 
weight limitations on overseas pack- 
ages will be retained, however. Thus, 
no package can be mailed overseas 
which weighs more than five pounds 
or which is more than fifteen inches in 
length or thirty-six inches in length 
and girth combined. 


In 1943, the Army Postal Service 
dispatched and delivered overseas about 
20,000,000 Christmas parcels. In 1944, 
with more than double the number of 
troops abroad, plans are being made 
to make it possible for American sol- 
diers to receive more than 40,000,000 
individual parcels which will brighten 
the Christmas season for these defend- 
ers of freedom around the world. 

The magnitude of this task is 
astounding. Never before has any kind 
of mail service been extended to some 
of the remote stations where American 
soldiers find themselves. Before the war 
some of these places were mere loca- 


Below left: Christmas packages for 
the men in Australia. 


Don't forget letters and Christmas 
greetings are as welcome to the 
boys in the jungles as packages 


tions on the map to the vast majority 
of Americans. Today the remote islands 
of the Pacific or the Arctic wastes are 
well known to thousands of Americans. 
Regardless of the difficulty of delivery, 
the Army Postal Service is prepared 
to see that our soldiers receive their 
Christmas parcels on time. If the pub- 
lic will cooperate by mailing these 
packages during the period from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15, and follow 
other essential but simple directions 
these parcels will go through as plan- 
ned. Despite the fact that the postal 
service will be taxed to its full capacity, 
the public has the assurance of the 
War Department that the tremendous 
job of delivering Christmas mail to 
American soldiers everywhere will be 
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accomplished with accuracy and ef- 
ficiency. 

It is obvious that the Army faces 
serious obstacles of transportation, 
space, the elements, as well as the 
enemy in carrying this mail to the far 
corners of the world. The Army Postal 
Service is prepared to overcome all 
of these obstacles for the enormous 
volume of mail expected this year. It 
needs, however, the active cooperation 
of the public. The greatest contribution 
the public can make to assist in the 
safe and sure delivery of these Christ- 
mas parcels is to see to it that all pack- 
ages are wrapped securely and ad- 
dressed properly. Last year the only 
packages which were not delivered 
were those damaged in transit because 
of poor packing or those incorrectly 
or insufficiently addressed. Of course, 


some parcels were lost due to enemy 


action. 











Mail centre in Australia where mail is sorted 
and distributed to various APOs. 


A proper address should always in- 
clude the soldier's grade or rank, full 
name, including his middle _ initial, 
Army serial number, service organiza- 
tion and unit, and the APO number in 
care of the appropriate port postmaster. 
An example of a proper address fol- 
lows: 

Pvt. Thomas H. Roe, 32185691, 
Company F, 999th Infantry, 
APO 000, c/o Postmaster, 

New York, New York. 

Kiwanis International cooperated so 
splendidly in the Christmas mail cam- 
paign last year, that the Army has no 
hesitation in asking for the continued 
support of its membership this year. 
By so doing, the many Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout the land have the satisfac- 
tion of performing a valuable service 
to the 13,000 Kiwanians in the armed 
forces, as well as to their families and 
friends at home. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 

THE deeper postwar planning investigators go into the 
matter, the greater the number of complications they dis- 
cover. By far the largest problem they have to solve is the 
rehabilitation of our returned veterans. 





Up to now their efforts have been 
along the line of seeing to it that every 
returned soldier has his pre-war job still 
open for him. They have planned with 
employers to let every veteran return 
to his job, no matter who is holding it. 

This effort has within it the compli- - 
cation of thousands of women who have 
been doing men’s work during this war and aren’t interested 
in returning to the humdrum routine of housework. They 
like riveting, welding, or what do they! 

A new difficulty is presented by the thousands of men who 
knew they were square pegs in round holes before the war, 
and have no desire to return to jobs unsuited to their tastes 
or talents. There is no need for an employer to hold open a 
job for a soldier who does not want it. 

Of course the grass always looks greener in some other 
field, and stock is always inclined to jump the fence. Many 
of these men would do no better, or be any happier in the 
new field they want to jump into, but they want a chance 
to find out for themselves. 

Take the case of the Naval officer whose father was a 
lawyer with a good practice, who, finding himself growing 
old, was most anxious to have his son study law, come into 
the office with him, carry on the practice, inherit the clients 
and the estates over which he was trustee. Parental pres- 
sure brought that boy into the law in spite of himself. 
The stuffy life of a country lawyer palled on him, and he 
welcomed the opportunity to get out of it and into the 
armed forces. 

When the war is ended, that young man, having escaped 
the dull routine he never enjoyed, is not going back to that 
law office and settle down for life. 

Take the young Army officer who had gone into school 
work because he thought it would be a most satisfactory 
life to teach young people the wonderful things he had 
found in education. Alas, he was disillusioned after a few 
vears. He found that the, boys were much more interested 
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in football than in calculus, and the girls more interested 
in jitterbugging than in Latin. 

Not only was this true, but he woke up to the fact that 
the world has little interest in its schools. Despite the fact 
that the teacher has charge of guiding the life of the child 
during the all-important formative period of its existence, 
our school teachers are the poorest paid educated people in 
the land, and certainly the least appreciated. 

The school teacher, like the lawyer, welcomed the chance 
to get away from his poorly paid, undervalued grind and 
join the armed forces. When he gets home, he will take a 
job digging ditches before he will go back to the school 
house. 

What to do about it? This great group of misplaced, dis- 
satisfied men whose vocations were disappointing or badly 
selected, are going to use this revolutionary upset in their 
lives to place themselves in more congenial occupations. 

Men whose lives before the war were spent in our small 
towns are going to want the excitement of the great cities. 
Men from the big cities have developed a longing for the soil. 

It is going to take a world of patience and sympathy to 
get them all settled down happily. 


*« 


How quickly deflation changes a great dictator 
from a menace to a joke! 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


THE well publicized friendly relationship between Canada 
and the United States is not perfect. There are people in 
each country who are prejudiced against the other. There 
are people in both countries who have 
not come to believe with us in Kiwanis 
that there is less difference between a 
Canadian and an American than there 
is between a Georgian and a Cali- 
fornian., 

But in every case where such preju- 
dice exists, it will be found to exist only 
in the minds of people who have not 
come in contact with the citizens of the other country. In 
short, it is the result of ignorance, as most prejudice is. 

Kiwanis has been a great factor in cementing the friend- 
ship between the two countries. All the great civic clubs 
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and fraternal organizations have done their part by bring- 
ing together men from the two countries and giving them 
an opportunity to know each other. 

One of the good by-products of this war is going to be a 
still greater strengthening of the friendship between the two 
lands where Kiwanis has its being. Side by side, comrades 
in arms in a great crusade, Canadian and American soldiers 
have learned to know each other and to like each other. 
When they come home, there will be less prejudice than the 
two countries have ever known. 

Americans who do not know Canada and the Canadians, 
and Canadians who do not know America and Americans, 
will continue to be prejudiced, but the friends and families 
of our fighting men will raise the balance of understanding. 


«x 


How many new languages are you learning? Gotta 
get ready for those flying trips around the world 
when this war is over! 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
THOUSANDS of boys went into the armed forces before 
they had an opportunity to fit themselves for their life’s work. 

Vocational guidance in other days consisted of getting 
close to very young boys, finding out 
the occupation to which they were best 
adapted, and then getting them so 
placed that they could work out their 
destiny in their chosen field. But these 
were mostly boys who still lived at 
home, and could start working at a 
low wage. 

This new postwar crop of young men 
who need vocational guidance are men indeed. Many of 
them are married. Even those who are not, find it neces- 
sary to earn a living. 

To locate a man in a job to his liking, and still have that 
job pay him a living wage, complicates the work of any 
vocational guidance done in or out of Kiwanis. Yet these 





men must eat! 

Thousands ef them will have to resort to day labor if 
they are not taken in hand promptly. It will strain every 
resource of every community to get them into an occupation 
in which they can have the happiness and the success to 
which they are entitled in the land they risked their lives 
to save, 

* 
A Kiwanis club which isn’t accomplishing anything 
isn’t a Kiwanis club. 


THE RED LIGHT 

ONE suggestion for the new wonder-automobiles they are 
going to make after the war is that the new tail light be 
green instead of red. 

All drivers have been taught that a 
red light is a danger signal, but as 
they drive along the road at night, the 
number of red tail lights on the cars 
ahead makes them forget that all red 
lights are not on moving vehicles, and 
they drive into red-lighted obstructions, 
mistaking them for the red tail lights 
of other cars going in the same 
direction. 

Every red light on every road should mean STOP. If 
all tail lights on all cars were green, changing to red when 
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the driver put on the brakes, there wouldn't be one-tenth 
the chances for accidents on our roads at night. The man 
in the car following would know that the red light ahead 
meant that the car ahead had stopped, or that there was 
some red-lighted obstruction in the road. 

This would probably necessitate the changing of many 
laws, but with every legislature safety-first-conscious, this 
should be a minor detail. The advantage of this new 
system is obvious. 

After the war, there are going to be many and such 
radical changes in car design and construction that this 
one most desirable change should be included. 

There have been too many incidents where a car driven 
at high speed has rushed into an open bridge or a road 
obstruction because the driver mistook the red light for 
the tail light of a car ahead of him going in the same 
direction. 


a 


The quail, the wild ducks, the rabbits and the 

squirrels must have read with a great deal of 

pleasure that there is a shortage of shotgun 
shells for next winter. 


OVER-OPTIMISM 
THAT we will win this war, no thinking man can doubt. 
That we are far from having it won is sadly true. Over- 
optimism is what we have to fight on the home front. 
True enough, we have a foot-hold on 

the continent of Europe. True enough, Re ax! IS pw? Pe 
our forces are slowly but surely fight- ¥ ve® HR eyouTe™ 
ing their way up the Italian peninsula. 
Daily battering of Nazi oil dumps and 
factories is slowing down enemy sup- 


Abe 





plies. 

True enough, we are hopping from 
island to island in the general direction 
of Japan. True enough, the Russians are coming south 
with a rush into Germany. 

But every step of this progress strews the ground with 
the flower of eur youth. Every yard gained is covered with 
the sweat and the blood of heroes in arms. The bottom of 
every sea is covered with the wreckage of our ships and 
the bodies of our brave sailors who went down with them. 
Every day our planes are being shet down in flames which 
consume the intrepid men who pilet them. 

We who sit at home reading the daily news of the war, 
who go about our business as usual, who have none of the 
suffering and agony of battle, have become too complacent 
about this war. We seem to feel that it is all over but 
the shouting ! 

No, we have just begun to fight. The steady stream of 
guns, planes, ammunition, ships, tanks, jeeps, bandages, 
medicine, blood plasma and food must be kept rolling east 
and west from this continent to the far-flung battle fronts 
of a war which has just achieved the peak of casualties. 

Bonds must be bought; work must be done; activities on 
the home front must be speeded up instead of slowed down 
lest we do less than our share to push the gains of the last 
few months into ultimate victory. 

The war is far from won. The complacent man who feels 
that we have victory within our grasp is doing wishful 
thinking rather than thoughtful work. 





A. E. PARKER GIVES 25 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 

In the presence of the representative 
of His Majesty the King, Hon. R. F. 


McWilliams, K. C., 
Manitoba, club, and 


21 past presidents 
ot the Winnipeg, 
over 350 leading citizens, including al 
most 100 percent attendance of the Win- 
nipeg Kiwanis club and a large delega 
tion from St. Boniface, the Winnipeg 
club paid public tribute to its secretary, 
\rthur Evans Parker, on the comple- 
tion of an unbroken period of 25 years 
service in that office. 

Various individuals paid tribute to 
Secretary Parker and on behalf of the 
Winnipeg club, President W. G. Kotch- 
apaw presented Secretary Parker with 
. silver tea set and tray. The club’s 
past presidents presented a coffee table 
to the secretary as their own particular 


contribution to the anniversary. 


FROM ASSISTANT CLUB 
SECRETARY TO FARMERETTE 


Mrs. Anne Smith, known after 20 
vears of service with the Syracuse K1- 
wanis Club as “Anne,” terminated her 
association 

Mrs. Smith’s last meeting fell on the 
day the Past Presidents were in charge. 
Most of the program was fittingly given 
to honoring her for her long and faith- 


tul service 





President H. C. Nolting presenting 
various unique farewell gifts to the Syracuse, 
New York club's assistant secretary, Mrs. 

Anne Smith. 


In appreciation of this long service 
the club presented her with $250.00 in 
cash, and the Inter Bowling League pre- 
sented a War Bond. 

As Mrs. Smith and her husband are 
retiring to a recently purchased farm, 
the Past Presidents gave her numerous 
small farm implements along with seeds, 
a live rabbit, and to climax the presenta- 
tion a live pig was nestled cozily in her 
aris, 

During her association with Kiwanis 
Mrs. Smith has become well known by 


be 
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hundreds of Kiwanians throughout the 
state through her friendly service at 
the many district conferences held in 
Syracuse. Not only the Syracuse club, 
but the New York State District of 
Kiwanis wishes her happiness and 
contentnent “down on the farm.” 


SOUNDS FISHY 


Lieutenant Governor George S. Henry 
of the Northern Division and fellow 
Kiwanians of his home club, Ironwood, 
Michigan—Clifford A. Trethewey, sec- 
retary, Charles L. Santini, Ed. Vach- 
reau, Verne Casperson, Dr. A. O. Hen- 
drickson and Dr. R. D. Perkins, did not 





only brag about their ability as fisher- 
men but made their boasts good. The 
self-proclaimed Izaak Waltons said they 
would either catch enough brook trout 
to feed the entire club or stand the ex- 
pense of the dinner. They were given 
one week to make good their boast and 
the above picture proves they “brought 
home the bacon.” The head table was 
decorated with the above mess of trout. 
An artistic member spelled out “Ki- 


wanis” with some of the fish. 





The King's Representative, Hon. R. F. McWilliams, K. C., stands at the right of Secretary A. E. Parker, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, while Judge Harry Whitla, K. C., past governor of the Western Canada District, 


proposed a toast to the health of their quest. 


President W. G. Kotchapaw stands in center. 
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Their Own Waldorf 


How the Clarksville, Tennessee, Ki- 
wanis club turned an old “moth-eaten” 
barn into the favorite playground for 
the Clarksville youngsters is as inter- 
esting as a mystery story. The club 
stated emphatically that the city’s teen- 
age youth must have a recreation center 
they could call their own. The City 
Council agreed to lease the building for 
a teen-age club. 


After the groundwork was laid all 
Kiwanians were on hand to follow 
through with the plan. The old build- 
ing was completely renovated and 
screened. A concrete floor was laid for 
dancing. The stables were made into 
rest rooms. The hay loft was turned 
into a game room and reading room. 
The former corn crib became a snack 
bar. A machinery shed adjoining the 
building was turned into an attractive 
outdoor pavilion with a limestone floor 


and rough tables and benches. Soft col- 
ored lights helped to create a romantic 
atmosphere in the barn. 

The high school students flocking to 
the Ki-Wan Teen Klub had as much 
fun dancing to a swing tune from the 
juke box as they would have had danc- 
ing to the suave music of Guy Lom- 
bardo on the roof of the Waldorf As- 
toria. Maybe the Ki-Wan Teen Club 
wasn’t in the Waldorf Astoria but the 
youngsters felt that it was their own,— 
it was their Waldorf Astoria. 


Scouts Kill Two Birds — 
one Stone 

After the Rochester, New York, club 
provided adequate camping facilities in 
the way of tents, stoves and refrigera- 
tors the Boy Scouts “pitched their tents” 
and earnestly set to work. After lending 
a hand to the appreciative farmers, the 
Scouts worked in their gigantic Victory 
Garden at Camp Cutler. 





Wartime Service 


In the Nation’s Capital, the Kiwanis 
club has augmented its standard pro 
gram of underprivileged child work, and 
vocational guidance work with whole- 
hearted support of many and varied war 
activities. 

Many of the members of the Wash 
ington club have important duties in 
the Community War Fund, Red Cross 
and War Bond drives for the city com- 
mittees and these drives in the Capital 
city have set an example for the nation 
at large. 

The Blood Bank committee reported 
forty club members as having made 
blood donations. The War Bond Com- 
mittee turned in a report of $1,823,- 
787.00 of bond sales during the 4th War 
Loan Drive, which brought the club 
total in the War Bond Drives to over 
four million dollars. 


Another vital service rendered in 





Diligent, Rochester, New York, Boy Scouts at work in their Victory Garden, at Camp Butler, where camping facilities were furnished by Rochester Kiwanians. 
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irtime Washington to servicemen is 

e Stage Door Canteen. Every Wed- 
nesday Kiwanians don aprons and serve 

bus boys to servicemen, 

Continuing into this current year 
from the latter part of last year the 
club has furnished a recreation room in 
Quarters at the St. 
Klizabeth’s Hospital. 

] 


\t present eleven members of the 


thre ( orpsmet 


Washington club are serving in the 


rmed forces and there are sixty-eight 
ons and grandsons of members serving. 
lhe service flag of the W ashington club 


ias one Gold Star, and it*is the whole- 


hearted endeavor of the entire member- 
hip to successfully finish the job as 
oon as possible so that there will be 


no more, 


Remote Control 

Oceanside Kiwanians turned their 
weekly luncheon meeting into a party 
for Pvt. Dick Specter, U.S.M.C., to 
celebrate his 18th birthday. The youth’s 
mother, who lives in Chicago, wrote 
the Oceanside, California, club request- 
ing that a birthday cake be purchased 
and sent to her son, who is at Camp 
l’endleton, and that she be billed for it. 

The Kiwanians invited the lad to 
their meeting, had an ornate cake with 
IS candles on the table and extended 
birthday greetings. They didn’t send 


any bill. 


Play Tag tor Playground 
- P 
The Halifax, Nova Scotia, club netted 
$1,400 from a Kiwanis tag day for Ki- 
wanis projects. Plans are under way to 
condition and outfit a playing field on 


one of the Halifax School Grounds. 
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The Canton, Ohio, club showered the children of the Fairmount Children's Home with baseball bats, 
tennis rackets, gloves, etc. Dr. R. R. Bowman, left; Mark A. Hoffert, right; one of the recipients of 
the gifts, a boy at the home in center. 


A Good Angel 

In a contest designed to stimulate 
thinking along constructive lines about 
Americanism, the Normandy, Missouri, 
Kiwanis club awarded $50.00 in cash 
prizes to writers of the winning essays. 
The awards were presented at a country 
club where the winners were the lunch- 
eon guests of the club and read their 


essays. 


rm 2 + 
“The Battle of Russia 

The story of a great people united 
against a common enemy—the story of 


Russia at war, featuring the battles of 





Burlington, New Jersey, circus sponsors pose with elephants. Left to right: Elmer 8. Anderson, chair- 
man of the Circus Committee, George T. Dold, P. C. Sholl, J. J. Robinson, Mayor Thomas J. Johnson 
and Alex Denbo, president of the club. 


Leningrad and Stalingrad, as depicted 
in the epic film fresh from the war 
front, “The Battle of Russia,” was re- 
cently shown to the citizens of Missoula, 
Montana, by the Wartime Citizenship 
Committee of the Kiwanis club. 

Co-sponsors of the film were the 
AWVS and the American Legion. The 
film was brought to Missoula by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with the 
War Department. 


It’s a Circus for the Canteen 


“The Show Must Go On’—might 
well have been the adage adopted for 
the First Indoor Circus staged in Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, for even April 
showers, with attendant thunder and 
lightning failed to dampen the spirits of 
the sponsoring Burlington, New Jersey, 
Kiwanians, the good trouping instincts 
of the Hunt Brothers personnel, or the 
response of the people of Burlington 
who attended the opening performance 
of the circus. While the breath-taking 
aerialists were swinging on the flying 
trapeze, clowns cavorting, trick ponies 
strutting and prancing around the ring, 
3urlington Kiwanians were making 
plans for their forthcoming School Door 
Canteen which the proceeds from the 
circus would make possible. 

The Kiwanis club plans to make the 
School Door Canteen the favorite ren- 
dezvous for 400 school age youngsters. 
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Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Kiwanis club sponsored a quiz program at the Front Street USO which the 
visiting soldiers from Camp Shelby found fascinating. 


Soldiers Love Quizzes 


When the Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
Kiwanis club agreed to sponsor a quiz 
program at the USO, little did the Ki- 
wanians know quizzes could be so much 
fun, and offer such fascinating enter- 
tainment for the soldiers stationed at 
Camp Shelby. 

Consequently, President J. P. Cul- 
pepper appointed a five-man committee 
to work with the local USO personnel 
in sponsoring a quiz program every 
Tuesday night. 


Sing a Song of Safety 

At a recent dinner sponsored by 
Neenah, Wisconsin, Kiwanians the 4-H 
leaders were urged to carry the im- 
portant message of safety to the Winne- 
bago County Farms. 

“Because of the loss to the war effort 
when time is missed through lost-time 
accidents, to say nothing of the fatal 
accidents,” stressed the speaker, R. L. 
Swanson of Madison, “we are trying 
1o coordinate the efforts of all organized 
groups, although the job of making 
agriculture more safe is squarely up to 
tiie people on the farms. We ask you to 
carry this message through.” 

Max W. Schalk, chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the Kiwanis 
club, prefaced his introductions by tell- 
ing the rural audience that the Kiwa- 
nians have long been advocates of safety 
practices, especially among children, 
and were one of the first clubs to pro- 
mote child safety clubs, and that the 
American Legion’s state-wide highway 
signs warning drivers to be careful of 
children were a direct outgrowth of 
Kiwanis activity. 


WANIS \ 
+ ELEPHANT 
Doge aes . 


A homespun White Elephant was used by the 

Painesville, Ohio, club to advertise its White 

Elephant Sale. The net was $2270 to be used for 
underprivileged child work. 


So Busy 
The Plymouth, Massachusetts, club’s 
record speaks for itself! The club in- 
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vestigated and gave assistance in the 
cases of several underprivileged chil- 
dren, sponsored and gave a Sea Scout 
party at the Sea Scout Ship which the 
club maintains, assisted in scrap drives, 
and edited a special page for service- 
men in the local paper which is mailed 
to men and women from Plymouth 
wherever they may be stationed in our 
armed forces. 


A Lot of Paper 

A campaign jointly sponsored by 
Glasgow, Montana, Kiwanians and Boy 
Scouts netted fifty tons of paper in a 
collection drive. Public Affairs and the 
Boys and Girls Work committees oi 
the club joined with Scout officials. Club 
members, Scouts, and other volunteers 
turned out on a Sunday afternoon to col- 
lect paper left on curbs by householders. 
It was loaded into two freight cars im- 
mediately. The proceeds of the cam- 
pagin were turned over to Boy Scout 
troops in the four nearby towns. 


Children Will Plunge 


The Fontana, California, club spon- 
sored the 7th Annual Hen Derby re- 
cently raising $1,445 for a Community 
Plunge for children. This is the second 
year the club has sponsored the com- 
munity fund raising event. In 1943 all 
previous records were topped and this 
year the club exceeded last year’s suc- 
cessful event. Three sponsors tied for 
first place and selections for first, 
second, and third were then made by 
Irene Rich, radio and motion picture 
star. 





This miniature covered wagon, symbolic of the west of pioneer days, will visit every club in the Pacific- 

Northwest District as an emissary of good will. Created by Charles Mochel of Walla Walla, Wash. 

In the picture left to right: Dr. Charles W. Howard, District Governor, Roland Miller, president of 

the Walla Walla club, presenting the covered wagon to Amon Muller, president of the Kiwanis Club 

of Kennewick, Wash., Roy Skill, Pasco, Wash., and Leon Jensen, Walla Walla, chairman, Divisional 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 
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The Reedley, Cal., club's Kiddy Camp at Lake Se- 

quoia. Thirty-five grade school children 

given a week's outing free, with plenty of outdoor 
activity and daily devotions. 


were 


Mighty Good Selection 

Fifty books were purchased by the 
Boulder Public Library with the money 
which is an annual birthday gift of the 


Kiwanl Club of Boulder, Colorado. 
\mong the newly-acquired books are: 
by Alessics, 
Action,” by 
“Canada and Her Story,” 
Dutch East 
the Philippines,” by Deleeuw, and [del- 


tacdt’s “Blac k Magic.” 


The Spear of Ulysses,” 
"ine ii... 
\vling, 


Bonner, 


Marines in 
by 


Phe Indies and 


Three-Way Benetit 

Windup to a successful junior basket- 
hall season sponsored by the Kiwanis 
(lub of Missoula, Montana, came when 
the playoffs were held in the high school 


gymnasium, 


di- 
rected by twenty-seven members of the 
club with Dr. F. 
Three hundred and seventy boys, com- 


The sixty-day tournament was 


G. Reynolds in charge. 


prising forty teams, participated. 
Remarking on the success of the pro- 

gram, Roy Lewis, a grade school prin- 

basketball 


program stands out as a fine example 


cipal, said: “The Kiwanis 
of what one organization can do in pro- 
viding a program that is good for the 
community and supplements and expands 
character building influence of the home, 


church and school. 


Wartime Roundup 
The Westfield, 
wanis recently 


Massachusetts, Ki- 
Gov- 


club celebrated 
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ernor’s Night, with a large number 
of visiting Kiwanis officers, members, 
and other dignitaries in attendance from 
a radius of 100 miles. 

Guests of honcr included New Eng- 
land District Russell L. 
Norton of Framingham, New England 
District Treasurer Nathaniel D. Brown 
of Providence, Rhode Island, Division 
II, Lieutenant Governor Howard Kling 
of the Westfield club, and Westfield’s 
own president, Dr. John Pallo. 

The affair opened with a chicken pie 
supper in the local Methodist Church, 


Governor 


followed by a well planned program of 
community singing, speaking, entertain- 
ment, and dancing in the Women’s Club 
More than 225 Kiwanians, 


building. 


No manpower problem here in Goldsboro, North Carolina, when Kiwanians turned waiters at annual 

dinner of the Chamber of Commerce and Merchants Association. Front row from left: President Robert 

E. Bryan, Chamber of Commerce, Judge Marvin Jones, War Food Administration, Sam Rayburn, Speaker 

of the U. S. House of Representatives, and James W. Butler, executive secretary, Goldsboro Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Servicemen and hostesses enjoy a game of cards in the living room of the Weymouth Service Center, 


where 20,000 servicemen have been made to feel 


“at home." It's sponsored by the Weymouth, 


Massachusetts, club. 


their wives, and friends were present. 
Dance, Slaves! 

The Sheridan, Wyoming, 
danced and sang blithely on 
their to the at the 
auction sale which netted the Kiwanis 


Kiwanian 
“Slaves” 


way block recent 


>? 


c!ub $23,300 in war bond sales. A light- 


hearted group offered themselves for 


sale to perform assorted household 
chores for the high bond bidders. 
The victims of the “slave market” 


rigged themselves out in a medley of 
comic outfits, and while the auctioneer 
spurred on bids they demonstrated their 
various abilities to hang out clothes, 
wash dishes, walk dogs, etc. right in 
the glare of the footlights and in front 
of They 


seemed to enjoy making a show of 


of hundreds Sheridanites. 
themselves, but when the sale and fun 
was over, and the cash box full, the Ki- 
wanians went home, and began to think 


about the “chores” assigned to them. 
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Couldn’t Be Better Spent 


The Underprivileged Child Committee 
of Royal Oak, Michigan, has sent eight 
boys to the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp, and five boys on a 
trip through the wilds of Canada. The 
total cost of these two projects will be 
over $600, 


Excellent Causes 


The Charlotte, North Carolina, club 
recently raised $2,000 for charity and 
other worthy purposes. In addition to 
their charity work the club has been 
making loans to deserving students. 
They also find time to hoe in their Vic- 
tory Gardens. 


A Most Important Milestone 


The Niagara Falls, New York, club 
recently decided that the time had come 
to talk of many things—not of cabbages 
and kings—but of their achievements 
during the past twenty-five years, and 
of their plans for the future. What time 
could be more appropriate than on their 
twenty-fifth anniversary ? 

Nearly 200 Kiwanians and _ visitors 
were present at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary party to enjoy an evening of 
Kiwanis education, inspiration, and en- 
tertainment. There were several out- 
standing Kiwanians at the celebration, 
George F. Hixson of Rochester, First 
International President, Dr. Carl C. 
Koester of Batavia, International Trus- 
tee, Lieutenant Governor Norman W. 
Nachbar, District Secretary Charles F. 
Rand, and Governor Larue F. Smith. 
On this happy occasion, the three re- 
maining charter members—Max M. Op- 
penheim, Malcham T. Witmer, and 
Charles A. Hill—were especially hon- 


ored. 


No Summer Lull in Wartime 


Summertime didn’t slow down _ the 
London, Ontario, club. Instead the 
members “rolled up their sleeves” and 
pitched into their wartime work with 
added zeal. They provided Sunday 
evening concerts which were attended 
by 1,330 service personnel. When the 
concert was over the Kiwanians and 
their wives served refreshments to their 
guests. However, visitors had more 
than music on Sunday. London, On- 
tario, Kiwanians took it upon them- 
selves to see to it that 254 servicemen 
had Sunday dinner in London homes, 








Troup 2!, the Kiwanis sponsored troop of Americus, Georgia, has established a record of having 

enrolled seven Eagle Scouts. Shown above, left to right: O. L. Evans, Boy Scout Commissioner, Charles 

S. Hogg, Jr., Scoutmaster of Troop 21 (Past President of Americus Kiwanis Club); W. W. Brennan, 
President Americus Kiwanis Club. 





The Barrie, Ontario, Collegiate Institute Band was adjudged first among the five entries of Juvenile 
Bands' Class at the first Annual Kiwanis Music Festival. 





Left: "Alphonse'’ Lt. Comm. Shuman, president of Fort Lauderdale, Florida club presenting the Cer- 
tificate of Organization of Key Club No. 14 to Eddie Richardson (center) president of Key Club 
International. Past President Ross (right) ‘Dear Gaston'' participates in the procedure, too. 
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Frank Yeary, left, of Coeburn, Virginia, receiving from John McKilgore a twenty-year-old cigar purchased 
by him for $12,000 in war bonds. 





The Logan, Utah Kiwanis club's "Our Heroes" window display—a project that has created a great 
deal of interest throughout northern Utah. 





Weirton-Cove, West Virginia, Kiwanians and their assistants, the Boy Scouts, in action during the 
Waste Paper ‘Salvage Drive which netted the club over $1,100.00. 
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No Ceiling Here 


When a man pays $12,000 for a cigar 
—even a twenty-year-old cigar—that’s 
news! At a recent war bond auction 
held by the Coeburn, Virginia, club 
Frank Yeary paid $12,000 in war bonds 
for the twenty-year-old cigar. The cigar 
had been kept for twenty years by a 
local man, who received it at a Kiwanis 
meeting in 1924, and he suggested that 
it be made the subject of a bond auc- 
tion. The auction brought in $23,400 
in the purchase of war bonds. 


We Point with Pride 


The Logan, Utah, club is justified in 
pointing with considerable pride to their 
“Our Heroes” window display which 
now contains photographs of approxi- 
mately 400 young men and women from 
Cache County, now in the service of 
their country. 

The window display was set up in 
April, 1943 and within a year’s time it 
has developed into the official pictorial 
display of the entire county. From time 
to time the photographs are shifted to 
give various heroes places of promi- 
nence and to keep up active interest 
among the club members and the men 
and women of the valley who look upon 
Logan as their trade center. Contribu- 
tors to the display take a lively inter- 
est in the arrangement of the pictures, 
and like to see their favorite or favor- 
ites way out front. 


A Healthy Young America 


Good Will Center, located in the 
Stock Yards area of Chicago, a Social 
Center for human welfare service, has 
helped to meet the needs of recreation, 
education, health, relief and conduct, re- 
gardless of race or creed, has been under 
the wing of the Chicago Kiwanis club 
for many years. Kiwanian Rev. Jesse 
Hickman has been the Superintendent 
of the Center for over twenty-five years. 
In order to maintain control over the 
children of this district, the “Youth Club 
of Good Americans” was organized for 
the teaching of good conduct and char- 
acter building. 

The Chicago club has made it its 
business to see that good movies are 
presented once a week at the center. 
Four years ago they bought the movie 
equipment, and since that time they 
have brought the world of make-be- 
lieve to the youth of the stockyards dis- 
trict. A regular program is carried out 


each movie night. 
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The International Board Met In Chicago, August 7 and 8 


Michigan; Vice President J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Virginia; 
Treasurer Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia; Trustees Harrison U. Wood, 
Racine, Wisconsin; J. N. Emerson, Pullman, Washington; Charles W. Arm- 
strong, Salisbury, North Carolina; Guy H. Vande Bogart, Havre, Montana; 


Left to right around the table: Trustees Fount H. Rion, Palatka, Florida; 
George H. Lowe, Ogden, Utah; J. Bev. Hay, London, Ontario; Roy F. Cooke, 
Orange, Massachusetts; Immediate Past President Donald B. Rice, Oakland, 
California; Trustees Carl C. Koester, Batavia, New York; A. F. Branton, Will- 


mar, Minnesota; Secretary O. E. Peterson, Chicago, 
John J. Smith, Regina, Saskatchewan; President Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 


Illinois; Vice President 


and Charles B. Gillespie, Jefferson City, Missouri. Trustee J. Belmont Mosser, 
was unable to be present because of illness. 


Strictly, Personal 


Telephone communications for the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference which 
met at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
were under the supervision of Russell 
L. Norton, District Governor of the 
New England District. Caring for the 
needs of the 800 delegates and assistants 
24 hours a day was an important assign- 
ment requiring a staff of 20 people. 
Russell remained at Bretton Woods 
throughout the conference. 


The passing of Jerry Lynch of the 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania, club ended an 
attendance record of 1106 consecutive 
meetings. An active Kiwanian, he was 
a past president of his club, and a past 
lieutenant governor of the Pennsylvania 
District. 


William R. Krafft, member of the In- 
dianapolis Kiwanis club, has achieved 
remarkable success during the few years 
he has been a resident of the city. One 
of his enterprises, The Monarch En- 
gineering Corp., was recently awarded 
the Army and Navy “E” Award. Bill 


is an example of what ability, ingenuity 
and confidence can accomplish in a 
country where opportunity is ever 
present. 


The new president of the American 
Osteopathic Association is Dr. C. Rob- 
ert Starks of Denver, Colorado. A past 
president of the Denver Kiwanis club 
and long active in the affairs of No. 9 
Pearl St., the Denver club’s boys proj- 
ect, he has rendered long and conspicu- 
ous service to Kiwanis, to Denver and 


to his profession. 


J. C. “Chris” Schutz was recently 
honored by the Madison, South Dakota, 
club for his 19 years service as secre- 


tary. 


Twenty-five years of progress were 
recognized recently by the Trundle En- 
gineering Co., in Cleveland, Ohio. Its 
president, George T. Trundle Jr., for 
eleven years an active member of the 
Cleveland Kiwanis club has found that 
business success and community service 


go hand-in-hand. He has supported the 
activities of the Cleveland club con- 
sistently, and never misses an oppor- 
tunity to extol the accomplishments and 


objectives of Kiwanis. 


Word comes from St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, that past Lieutenant 
Governor Romuald Bourque was elected 
to the Board of Management of the 
Homeopathic Hospital, Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. He is 
a past president of the St. Lawrence 
club. Dr. Hector Cypthot, who was 
elected president of the Institute is also 
a member of this club. 


Past President Eugene Gibeau was 
elected a director of the Association 
Canadienne Francaise das Aveugles. 


The secretary of the Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan club, Carl S. Palmer, is 
vice president of the Saskatoon Indus- 
trial Exhibition, and director of 
Women’s Work and Home Products 
division. 
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in SAN ANTON 
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Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 
Choteau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.— Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 


Kiwanis Meets at - 
luncheons every Wednesday. 


. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, E L F | i a L u 0 T F L 


fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hote! Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern ” Wednesday Noon 


hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Caolgary—Hcadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 
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HEART OF 
. fe in THE VERY 
Canadian Pacific KHote2, yPsTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 an 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











5300 Block — 


Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 
















Hotel OKLAHOMA . 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 










HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Mer. 





Pres. and Gen. 
Hyde, Treas 


George A. Turain, 
Clarence E. 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager President 











HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 

















DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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Dist 1" cliOK Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
¥.. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS and 
FSR) in the NATION’S CAPITAL Home of Kiwanis in Miami 
see a : 8 W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 Presiden | Meneser 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 





HOT SPRINGS %i7« ARKANSAS 


pinay GB a om Where Kiwanians Mect 

° ° tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
Kiwanis Headquarters 400 Absolutely Fire- | FRED W. PEVERLEY 

proof Rooms. Gen’| Mor. and Kiwanian 
































THE DANIEL BOONE For Men of Affairs 
Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 


lating ice water, radio loud speak- . rt a CEA When in St. Louis visit 


West Virginia’s - G0 Bedthome anass ic It’ $s THE 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. I no FOREST PARK HOTEL 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up Les 0 Home of the Famous 























ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director ON DOMINION SOUARE CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 

















HOTE L Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 







s Famous.Maine Food / 
re Rooms from $1.75 day KIWANIANS MEET AT 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
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E. Curry Dugan, General Manager |''ff 
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ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 
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EXECUTIVES Endorse 
this New Idea! 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 





Copies Up To «© § 
18’x22’* -& 


Speeds Action! Avoids Erro 


Important papers requiring attention of several 
departments and branches are photo-copied easily 
and quickly—and photo-copies sent simultaneous- 
ly to all who need them! No delays, as in rout- 
ing originals; no risk of losing valuable originals! 
Easy-to-read A-PE-CO photo-copies save time— 
assure accuracy and privacy — speed action! 
Executives use A-PE-CO to improve efficiency. 


LEGALLY ACCEPTED PHOTO-COPIES 


of Anything Written, Printed, Drawn or 
Photographed — on one or both sides 


@Letters 4g © Blueprints @Drawings € @ Records 
@ Receipts © Documents @Shop orders @ Pictures 


A-PE-CO “‘photo-exact” copies are permanent, 
easy-to-read, black-and-white photo-copies. Made 
easily and quickly by any girl or boy. No tech- 
nical training. Saves steno-copying, proofreading, 
tracing. No camera, film or darkroom. Nothing 
to get out of order. 

This modern, versatile method assures accurate 
copying in every department. Make sure your 
copies are “A-PE-CO-perfect’”, Thousands in use. 
Pays for itself quickly. 

Copy RIGHT with A-PE-CO. Send for folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-94, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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8-PLACE 

FOLD-AWAY 

CARD TABLE 
* 





@ Folds down to 
only 4 inches CLEVER new convenience for 
thick card players. The all-purpose 

@ Easily stored in J portable playtable forsmall apart- 
minimum space | ment, den or recreation room. 

e Official size, 4-] New improved model. Attrac- 
foot diameter ..- } tivelyfinished,substantiallymade, 

@ Green felt play- f sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
ing aan *** Twear out. Now custom made—de- 

* Nip holders tor | livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
giasses and ash- | Express collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


* Mahogany -I HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-10 


stained, alcohol 


















proof finish ae 360 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago } Sige sy 
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EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: ‘*Successtul Enter~ 
taining At Home."’ It's Free! 

















] Kiwanis Wall Plaque or Ash Tray 

| Hand Turned Walnut or Mahogany 

’ 6'4 inches 

| Kdeal for attendance prize or guest 
speaker gift, $2.00 


‘ ~~ Sample paperweight, $1.25 









DEMONSTRATORS, 1743 Harrison St., Chicago, 12 
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Gliding to Victory 


(From page 5) 


conceivable type of cargo from horses 
to precious medicines, from wounded 
men to armed Commandos. Their abil- 
ity to land in small places, do their job, 
and then be picked out of these same 
spots by a tow ship which never stops, 
is fast becoming a solution to difficult 
military tasks. 

Gliders are often able to accomplish 
tasks that airplanes can’t handle. The 
big transport gliders can land with ease 
in improvised fields which are too short 
or otherwise unsuitable for modern, 
high-speed cargo war planes. And for 
landing on a recently bombed airdrome 
which has been torn up by bomb craters, 
a glider is just the thing. 

Gliders—big gliders—came of age as 
instruments of war in July 1943. During 
that month London announced that for 
the first time in history a fully loaded 
successfully towed 
This glider was 


glider had been 

across the Atlantic. 
loaded with vaccines (for Russia), ra- 
dio, aircraft and motor parts, and com- 
pleted the 3,500 mile journey in 28 
hours. The CG-4A glider chosen for 
this experiment flew a triangular course 
from Canada, to London, 
England, by way of Newfoundland and 


Montreal, 


Labrador. 

While the above event was still news, 
glider-borne shock troops dropped sil- 
ently out of the sky upon Sicily. Major 
General Joseph M. Swing of the United 
States Forces stated that the whole ad- 
vance in Sicily was hastened by one 


entire week due to the magnificent work 


The Waco CG-13A 

This is the giant motorless craft that 
is truly an aerial freight car. 

America’s No. 3 glider has a gross 
weight of more than 17,000 pounds, ap- 
proximately 10,000 pounds of which is 
useful load. This is nearly twice as much 
of a load as that carried by the DC-3 
airliner so universally used today. 

The CG-13A was designed and de- 
veloped for the aerial transportation of 
troops, rolling mechanized equipment, 
cargo or any combination thereof. 

In fact, its cavernlike interior can hold 
42 fully equipped and armed men, ma- 
chine guns, ammunition, mortars, or 
auxiliary arms. As a possible alternate 
load, this giant aerial freight car can 
hold a 105 mm. Howitzer complete with 
the jeep-like mobile units necessary to 
move this cannon and a full crew to man 
the equipment. 

All mobile units drive up a ramp- 
way of the glider which opens like a 
huge mouth. 
the nose enables paratroopers to get out 


A door on either side of 


with ease and speed. 

The CG-13A was designed for an air 
speed of approximately 175 miles per 
hour, and has a landing speed around 80 
miles per hour. 

Today this aerial freight car is being 
produced by two large manufacturers, 
but quantities are again secret and can- 
not be given at this time. 

Whatever developments the future, 
near and far, may bring, it is safe to say 
that the big glider has barely begun its 
career. The use of gliders in war has 








of the American glider-borne Com- proven to be practical. They also hold 

mandos. great postwar potentialities. 

| $490 “ “ 

| 4 SERVICE PAL 
complete DELUXE KIT 





Packed ready to ship. 
No overseas request needed. 
” Shipped direct if desired. 


Se 


Note: For $1.00 additional, we will include Windproof Lighter, ~ 
_ SACHS PIPES, 5435 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn 27, N.Y. Est. 1887 







The answer to your serviceman's ‘‘pipe 
dream"’. A grand gift—a welcome com- 
panion. All three at one special price! 
| PIPE] Imported MEERSCHAUM set in 
fine, aged Briar of exquisite beauty. 


Para rubber stem. Mellow, cool-smoking. 
Cannot burn out. 


Genuine Leather (choice blue 
or brown), with slide fastener. Water- 
proof lining. Holds full pack of tobacco. 


Lhe): T Nese} Honey Briar Mixture. Mild, 
aromatic, sweet-smoking. Y, Ib. package. 
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Ben Dean, left, Grand Rapids advertising executive and newly elected president of Kiwanis International, 
discussed the future of service organizations when he conferred recently with Mearns Gates, right, 


Pomeroy, Washington, president of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Gates visited the 


General Offices of Kiwanis International a day or two following the 1944 Wartime Convention. 


Our Sacred Trust 


(From page 4) 


ing, “I am a free man. God given 
rights are guaranteed to me by the in- 
strument of government formed by free 
men. You have no moral or legal justi- 
fication for depriving me of those 
rights, and I intend to see that they 
are maintained.” The Bill of Rights 


was written into the Constitution to 


rights are taken away from us in the 
name of democracy, or otherwise, we 
are no less slaves if in fact those rights 
are taken from us. 

It is the purpose of the Public Affairs 
Committee to try and focus the atten- 
tion of Kiwanians in our several com- 
munities upon the sacred nature of the 











Quatity 
REMAINS AFTER PRICE IS 
FORGOTTEN ... yes, long after. 


$12-5010 $1650 


Some Styles 
Higher 


STACY-ADAMS 
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q Shoemakers Zince 1875 
BROCKTON 62 © MASSACHUSETTS 








° 
provide exactly that situation. Freedom God given rights of men, and to see yA 
of speech and of the press are guaran- that when the boys and girls who are ze ] 
teed to us so that our minds may be now engaged in fighting our battles get FIT TO BE USED! 
free. Freedom of religion is guaran- back home they will find the same free e 


teed to us so that our souls may be free. 
Freedom of opportunity is guaranteed 
to us so that we may have substantial 
rights to work, to enjoy and possess 
property, so that we may gain the great- 
est happiness out of the life we live. 
It makes no difference whether these 


country they left when they went to 
war. We are told that boys and girls 
of the armed services are fighting to 
protect the rights of free men. That 
is not correct. They are fighting to 
keep the armies and navies of our coun- 
tries from getting a good licking. We 
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Size .“, Style...Weight... 
Strength ... Color... So 
much about your envel- 
opes must fit your own 
particular°needs. And 
Tension— with 5 fac- 
tories and 60 years of 
experience —can fill 
those needs exactly. 
Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP 





During his year as President of Kiwanis International, Donald B. Rice participated in the regular | 

Round Table radio program of the Office of War Information, San Francisco, with Charles L. Wheeler | 

of Rotary International. The program was beamed to Australia by shortwave after being recorded. 

Left to right: Charles L. Wheeler, Moderator Robin Kinkead, San Francisco Office of War Information; 
Donald B. Rice and CBS commentator William Winter. 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
| $¥. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN,* 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA* KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originglly Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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UNIQUE — VITAL — TIMELY 
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Soul-inspiring 


PRAYERS 


l’ersonal—Special—National 


with references to all verses used 


Constructed from 


Bible Passages Without Comment 


By ADA SNYDER, Compiler of 
Spiritual Help for Your Everyday Problems 





“A fellow appreciates a family back home 
praying for him’—From a soldier’s letter 





USE THIS BOOK TO: 


SEND to vour loved ones in service. 
SUSTAIN soldier and civilian morale. 
COMFORT the afflicted and bereaved. 
ENRICH your own prayer life. 

GIVE to your Bible classes. 





This is a wonderful companion for “Sprrit- 
UAL He_p ror Your EverypAy PRoBLEMS,” 
for together, they make a complete minia- 
ture library of the most beautiful and help- 
ful Biblical gems. 
FOUNT H. RION, Chairman 
International Committee, 

Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 


Bound in Handsome, Substantial Flexible Blue 


Leatherette, Embossed Paper. Pocket Size, 
Round Corners, 64 Pages. 


Price 35¢ each; 3 for $1, Postpaid 


Special prices for quantities of 25 or more, 








on request 
Gentlemen: For enclosed §$ please 
send at 35c¢ (3 for $1.00) copies of 
Pray the Bible Way. > , Pein t << Bek 
Send to , PN d sicestetinnstis 
oe 
Address a -- sciinatiilasiaeeereaiaael 
Post Office. EE cnet 
Order from 


Kiwanian Paul C. Hoffman, Pres. 
BIBLION PUBLISHERS, Not Inc. 
4828 N. Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 








are the ones who are fighting to protect 
the rights of free men and we must 
be depended upon to protect those 
rights. You don't protect the rights of 
free men by the use of swords and 
guns; you protect them by the dissem- 
ideas, a firm determina- 


ination of 


tion to live up to the best concept of 


by 


the rights of free men. 

When that boy of mine now flying 
through the air returns home I want to 
be able to look and 
take him by the hand and tell him in 
sincerity and honesty, that while he 
was gone his Dad did his best to keep 
America a place where free men will 
continue to dwell. 

That's the program of Kiwanis in 
community service—that we shall do 
our best to protect the rights of people; 
that we shall do our best to promote 
the highest and best in community life; 
that we shall do our best to see that 
front today 


him in the eye, 


every man on the home 
is contributing his share to perpetuation 
of the finest traditions of free men in 


a free country. 


Excerpts from an address given at the 
1944.— 
Editor. 


IVartime Convention, June 


Forgotten Child 
(From page 11) 
with ease all the difficult actions that 
perplex him when he is in a tensed 





condition. But these are only temporary | 


relief. True control over the motor ac- 
tivity must be gained by long, careful 
training. that 
academic schooling is also essential. 


Every doctor believes 


Mental growth improves physical con- | 


trol, helps the child to mature mentally 
as well as physically. An active social 
life is also a necessity. In order to come 


back to the muscle exercise fresh, 


the | 


child must have some sort of recreation. | 


For example, a spastic, “frozen” in one 
position, will react normally if a base- 
ball is suddenly tossed to him. He will 
catch the ball and return it without 
thinking, just as Dr. Carlson ran after 
completely 
happening. 


the horses, oc- 
cupied in what No 
matter how clumsy the efforts of spastic 
be in learning to play 


they will soon learn a 


runaway 
was 


children may 
normal games, 
certain amount 
after their muscles are forced to react 
in the correct way time after time. In 
special occupational therapy classes too, 
taught to weave, 


of muscular control 


spastic children are 


make baskets and paint—among other 
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WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 


For Offices—Factories— 
Institutions 


Peterson checkroom units 
come in convenient sizes 
and lengths to fit in anywhere—they‘re 
complete—space-saving—made of sturdy, 
plywood construction. Keep wraps sani- 
tary and in press. Leading firms and in- 
stitutions everywhere are ‘doubling’ 

checkreem capacity the Peterson way. 

The 3F style illustrated is the single row 
type fleor rack. It can be used as @ wall 
rack as well and is se balanced that it 
can be placed anywhere unsupported. 
Takes care of 4 persons per running foot. 
Available complete with one price hard- 
wood hangers and with or without a cor- 
responding set of permanent checks. 

The office Valet Costumer, shown above, 
accommodates 6 persons with separated 
hat shelves. 6 coat hangers and umbrella 
rack, etc., occupies space only 15”x30”. 
Write for catalog showing complete line 
of modern checkroom and wardrobe 
equipment for coatrooms, wardrobes, fac- 
tories, shops, offices and the home. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 
1840 N. Wolcott Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 


PERMA-POKER 



































DIAMETER CLUB-SIZE 
EXTRA’ a ALL- GAME 
SURFACE CARD 
NONGLARE 
GREEN FELT TOP J TABLE 
. The perfect all-game 
8 INDIVIDUAL table for club or home 
use. Extra large playing area. 
OEPA mons Lots of elbow room. Center 
8 HOLDERS FoR | pedestal providesfirm support, 
GLASSES AND [eliminates bothersome in-the- 
ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
LEGS made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
DISASSEMBLE | 2/cohol-proofed. Custom- made 
FOR COMPACT | —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Order today. 
_) = OME-GAME CO., DEPT. 
if | ay . MICHIGAN AVE., ” CHICAGO, iLL. 





EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home. 
Unusual | games, novelties, rina 
supplies, etc. Write for*“ 
Entertaining At Home.”’ It’s Free! 












That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 32 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee E 
THE PARTY GUILD 


540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11 




















SEPTEMBER, 


1944 





Long Beach, California... .Sept. 16 
Greenville, South Carolina. Sept. 20 


Selma, Alabama......... Sept. 24 
Port Arthur-Fort Williams, 
a ee Sept. 27 


Spartanburg, South Carolina. Oct. 2 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. .Oct. 8 





Lake Charles, Louisiana... .Oct. 11 
Battle Creek, Michigan..... Oct. 12 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Oct. 23 
Jacksonville, Florida....... Oct. 23 
Muskogee, Oklahoma...... Oct. 25 
Anderson, Indiana........ Oct. 27 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin....... Oct. 27 
Galesburg, Illinois......... Oct. 31 
Montgomery, Alabama... .Oct.31 
crafts. This aids muscle control and 


helps them to lead a more or less 
normal social life. 

Above all, control over the mind 
must be gained. When a spastic child 
becomes all tangled up in what he 
wants to do and what his muscles ac- 
tually will do, if he has been properly 
taught he will stop to think, and usual- 
ly regain his control. First of all, he 
applies the rule of relaxation. Then, 
concentrating on what he would like 
to do and applying all the rules he has 
learned as a means toward that end, he 
can usually go through with the action. 
But he must have determination and 
training. Above all, he must have self- 
confidence ! 

Pity and sympathy are worse than 
anything else for the spastic child. The 
child himself knows 

must do, but 
friends and 


spastic usually 


what he often parents, 


neighbors do not know. 
must learn to withhold oe | 


sympathy and let the child develop a 


Parents 


realization that he must face the world | 
by himself and 
handicap through his own efforts. Then 
it is likely that he will grow to man- 
hood as master of his affliction—and 
the enlightened attitude of his parents 
will be the greatest single contribution 
to this accomplishment! 

Until all the parents and friends of 
children have learned 
spastics will continue to grow up as 


compensate for his 


spastic 








this, | 


Look for the Terry 

name and Terry 

price tag on every 
Terry Wallet. 


The Finest in LEATHERWARE 


No.-704—of one-piece construction, 


with 8 pockets. Finest imported leath- 
ers. Black or Brown $6.00. In other 
leathers, $7.50 and $10.00. Other 
Terry Wallets from $3.50 to $10.00. 
(All prices plus Federal Tax) 
Terry Wollets are offered with 
pride by better stores everywhere, 
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HAYE-MEVERS C0. NEW YORK CITY 





DANTEL HAYS 
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Tag saves Frou BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New cherpener for all makes of 
\ double-edge razor blades 
performs miracles! **Not 
necessary to change blades,’ 
writes one user. Another rr says, 
“Have used 1 escort RAZOROL! 
because it strops on leath- 
a: shavii peed Po guess- 
le held at correst 4 angie and proper 
iT ede. Haindso . Just tarncrank to sharpen 
andso’ compact, oardy. 
g 










il last years. es 
! 
OD SEND we MONEY! Te rey oats bostaas: Use 
, RAZOROLL for 5 days aye and 383 Taek delighted’ with 
ar Hurry~order today nazoost COMPANY 


your dollar. Hurry—order today. 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. Chicago, Illinois 











--e most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


+, a 
Vy > 
‘ # designed by merry hull 


#U S PATS 3,125,073 
= 2,194,934 = 2,226,604 








HONOR ROLLS |*! y. 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO |* 

THOSE IN SERVICE , 
Beautiful plaques, many 
iGesigns in sizes for any 
inumber of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C.10 





























BUY WAR BONDS 
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SPEECHES 





speeches on an “@ 


ee gatidential 


We write 
° Dd sang 


‘Guide $1.56. Listof prepared talke maied [ree upen request 
JexkK New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed month- 
ly, 87 « year Speakers Joke Hook,$1.50. Tonet- 


meaty e pos per Oxide $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. Bateo- 
Hew 


Panch Lines For Every Purpose, * 


PR GRAMS Program x: helt ane Fun Book 1 50, 
t Progra $5. ay ‘ lub 
& Ledge Stunts. 91.50 adh "Fi's0" 
@ anedian orders d. Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
@.20!4 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio « 











SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
All fear of 


Acute spasinodic 
rected and normal speech restored. 
speaking in public remored. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For informetion address 
. FREDERICK MARTIN, Directer 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 
An endowed national institute for speech disorders 





Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K., NEW YORK CITY 
SOSHHOSHHSSHSSHSSSSSHSSESE ESSEC EESOOOS 


% 
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FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, IIl. 















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS' 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Luncheon 

Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs. Speaker's 

Stands - Record Systems + Emblem Souvenirs 
SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 

Ry 


Please address Chicago 6, III. 
RAKE AAAAAAAIAA OK II 


















RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





* 
* Goner Rolls : 
t Different kinds (Plastic, Walnut, etc.) and 
x sizes. For churches, communities, organiza- 
x tiens, etc. Name plates, various sizes. 
x State specific requirements when writing. 
* WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 
z 140! E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit I1, Mich. 
oe ee 2 ef 


BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had treuble finding certain stamps for 
yeur cellection? Why net try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 
Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice. U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 














dependent cripples rather than as self- 


reliant individuals. Every community 
must learn to treat spastics as people 
if they 


normal 


be their chance 
life. 
on being a “wide awake” 
glory in the fact that America is a 
country where “every man is given 
an equal chance”. Yet, through igno- 
rance and misguided sympathy, we let 
thousands of children who might be- 
come worth-while citizens spend their 


are to given 


at a We pride ourselves 


We 


nation. 


lives on the sidelines—waiting for the 
chance to lead normal lives, 

Must they remain the forgotten chil- 
dren? Must they continue to wait until 
the public grows up to them? The 
education of the public and the plan- 
ning of proper treatment of the spastic 
child is a challenge to Kiwanis leader- 
ship ! 


The Great Gildersleeve 
(From page 9) 

games for children, tests of strength 
and skill for the men, and special events 
for the ladies—all to the strains of the 
Summerfield Sanitation Department 
Band. Gildy, circumvented at every at- 
tempt to gain the crowd’s undivided 
attention, hit upon a brilliant idea. He 
entered and won the pie-eating contest ! 

Leroy’s crew of Commandos 
lured (at the slight stipend of half a 
buck apiece) into distributing Gilder- 
sleeve posters all around town. Of 
course, being very thorough, 
went a little far when he supervised 
painting Hitler all the 
Terwilliger posters he could find—in 
fact, as far as the city jail. It took the 
combined threats, persuasions and flat- 
tery of Judge Hooker, Gildy and their 
pals to soften the Chief of Police into 
releasing the zealous youngster from 
the law’s clutches. 





was 


Leroy, 


mustaches on 


That episode over, Gildy, Judge 
Hooker and a few devoted pals were 
gathered together in Gildersleeve’s 


campaign headquarters, mulling over 
the situation (while shuffling poker 
hands) when the telephone bell rang. 
Judge Hooker took the call. It was 
from the president of the Kiwanis club. 

There was to be a smoker the follow- 
ing Friday night, and the Kiwanis club 
wanted The Great Gildersleeve to be 
their guest of honor—not to say a few 
words, but to sing a few songs! 

If the Kiwanis club liked to hear 
Gildy sing, that was as good as a Gallup 
poll to him—the theme of his campaign 
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was thus set. “Gildersleeve for Mayor” 
—to music! 

That settle the 
Gildy’s fight for prominence in the town 
a battle which will be 


doesn’t results of 
of Summerfield, 
waged again in the autumn when “The 
Great Gildersleeve” returns to the air- 
waves after his summer vacation. But 
it does show how much he respects the 
opinions of his Kiwanis friends for 
which give him due credit. 





You can't get corn syrup for chewing gum and 
candy, both big favorites of the girls and boys in 
service, unless you have corn and corn takes many 


hot days and nights. So don't beef about those 
scorchers. Corn is an important ingredient in alco- 
hol of which so much is used in the War. Too early 
for statistics on this year's crop but let's all hope 
it's a bumper. Louis C. Williams of Evanston, 
Illinois, took this striking picture. 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1944 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-7 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 





























AN IDEAL GIFT 


The hard working member—The retiring 
officer—Will appreciate a ring—A gift from 
his fellow members. 


Military Service Kiwanians would like one 
also. 


Especially appropriate coming from the 
club or individual. 

















LAPEL BUTTONS 


for retiring officers should be secured now. 


Have these on hand for installation cere- 


re Price J. 4.00 


(Plus Federal Tax) 


Latest Supplies Catalog has been mailed 
to Club Secretaries 


| N-470 (Member’s Ring) 








Mail Your Order Now To 


INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE .. . 


KIWANIS 





Bottlenecks are all right 
on bottles.... 


but don’t let one prevent 
supplies from arriving on time 


Order club supplies now 
and assure early delivery 





(Reading left to right) 


N-470—N-1028—N-405 


| Now available—attractive rings for Officers and Mem- 


bers of your club and district. Make beautiful gifts. A 
ring any Kiwanian would be proud to wear. 


emblem in 10K _ goid. 
$ 5.00 
12.00 


Smeoth shank ring with “K” 
Sterling Silver 
10K Gold 


| N-1028 (Member’s Ring) 


Figured shank with “K” emblem in 10K gold. 


Sterling Silver $ 5.00 

| 10m Gow... : . 12.00 
N-405 (Officer’s Ring) 

10K Gold only with Officer’s insignia $14.00 


Designate office desired. 

Made up special. 30 day delivery. 
(Subject to 20% Federal Jewelry Tax) 
BE SURE TO DESIGNATE SIZE 
OF RING DESIRED 





CHICAGO 
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MANAGER 
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JOBS FOR “DISABLED” VETERANS 


Here’s something that you can do 
about it. 

You can help start a clinic, or a 
forum, or whatever you want to call 
it, in your community—where em- 
ployers get together to compare notes 
on what kind of jobs “disabled”? men 
can fill when they come home from war. 

No longer does it take a full com- 
plement of arms, legs, eyes and ears, to 
hold a job. Machines today are doing 
the work of mankind. Any man who 
can direct a machine can do a full 
day’s work. 

You don’t have to be able to run 
foot races to be a cashier in a restau- 
rant. It doesn’t take two hands to be a 
floorwalker. How much manual dex- 
terity does it take to sell hats? 





THE 








TRUNDLE 





ENGINEERING 


If people will only think about it, 
they will realize that most of the things 
that most of us do for a living we can 
still continue to do if we are minus one 
thing or another. The trouble is that 
most of us have not stopped to think 
about it. It is time we did! 

That’s what a clinic or a forum 
would do—get people thinking about 
it. Who can run such a program? Your 
local Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, or Chamber of Commerce, or 
Kiwanis Club, or Rotary Club—you 
know your own community. How 


about getting something started? 


Me 


,7t President 





Brings to Industry and Business 


Zs Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO + City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK - 











COMPANY 


Graybar Bidg. + 420 Lexington Ave. 








